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THE TEACHING OF NUTRITION TO MEDICAL STUDENTS' 


L. H. NEWBURGH, M.D.,? ann ANNA M. LIGHT? 
University Hospital, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


that the curriculum of the medical school is over- 

crowded and that the medical student has far too 
little leisure to digest what he has heard and seen. Result: 
The student considers it cruel and unfair to introduce a 
new course. This was the position when we added a 
course in nutrition and dietetics to the work in Internal 
Medicine. We felt that our one chance of being of real 
help to the student was to make the teaching so attractive 
that he would respond to our efforts in spite of his fatigue 
and indifference. 

Medical students are always clamoring for more instruc- 
ion in the treatment of disease. In order to capitalize 
ipon this thirst for therapeutic guidance, we have arranged 
the course in the following manner: One fourth of the 
junior class is assigned to Internal Medicine for daily 
3-hr. periods for 8 weeks. These students examine selected 
yard patients under the guidance of instructors each 
afternoon. The dietitian who shares in the teaching of 
the course receives lists from the doctors who are teaching 
these same students in the wards. These lists give the 
name and diagnosis of each patient being studied by each 
student. This permits her to select one or two patients 
whose illnesses are of such a nature that their successful 
management depends chiefly upon an appropriate diet. 
She selects such diseases as diabetes mellitus, obesity, 
chronic nephritis, peptic ulcer, pellagra, ulcerative colitis, 
and nutritional anemia. She then ‘notifies the students 
who are responsible for the patients she has chosen that 
they are to present their patients to the remaining members 
of their section at the next meeting of the course, which 
consists of one 2-hr. period each week, in addition to the 
daily 3-hr. periods set aside for the study of the patients 
by the individual members of the group. There are 8 
sich consecutive 2-hr. periods. 

The exercise usually opens with the presentation of the 
clinical findings. As this goes on, the doctor who is asso- 
tiated with the dietitian in the teaching of the course 
makes every effort to impress upon the students that they 
are faced with a real patient, not a paper case, one who is 
suffering from a real disease that can be cured or at least 
controlled by the proper management of his food. The 
doctor emphasizes realism by asking the patient a few 
personal questions, and incidentally, as it were, causes him 
tomake a few remarks about the diet he followed before 
entering the hospital. 

To the doctor’s apparent surprise, the diabetic patient 
tells him that he was not permitted to eat white bread, 
take, ice cream or potatoes, but that there was no restric- 
tion on brown bread; while the patient suffering from 
polyneuritis as a complication of ulcerative colitis, for 
instance, states that he had been forbidden to take milk, 
eggs or whole grain cereals because he appeared to be 
allergic to them, yet nevertheless he was unaware of hav- 
ing received vitamin supplements; and another, the obese 
patient, states that he had spent thousands of dollars on 
massage and had exercised daily to the point of exhaustion 
without losing weight. By this time the students do 
actually want to know the right answer, but we with- 
hold it. 

Instead we announce with great force that every thera- 


VERYONE engaged in the teaching of medicine knows 
k 


‘Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 

* Professor of Clinical Investigation, Department of Internal 
Medicine, University of Michigan Medical School. 

‘Instructor in Dietetics, Department of Internal Medicine, 
and Assistant Director of Dietetics, University Hospital. 


peutic diet must contain all the essential dietary require- 
ments; that the therapeutic diet is a modification of the 
normal diet. What then is the normal diet? The dieti- 
tian now seizes her opportunity to name its constituents 
and explain how they can be obtained in the form of 
actual food. She closes by asking the students to hand 
in a menu for a normal diet at the next meeting, remarking 
that the food needs to be palatable in order that it be 
saten. At this time she refers to several texts in which 
the information is presented. 

The doctor will make a few pertinent remarks about 
kinetic and potential energy when an obese patient is being 
presented. He will state for example that the energy 
requirement to lift 1000 pounds, three feet, is but one 
kilocalorie, and that since the mechanical efficiency of the 
human being at best, is 25 per cent, his total expenditure 
will be 4 kilocalories to perform this amount of work. 
This can be paraphrased by stating that the poor patient 
will have to climb three flights of stairs to rid himself of 
the equivalent of one pat of butter. How much more 
profitable to be sitting quietly reading a good book! 
Here is a favorable opportunity to inform the student 
that Newburgh has prepared a syllabus for his use, en- 
titled, ““Some Fundamental Principles of Metabolism.” 

The dietitian shows how the reduction diet can be made 
palatable and thus avoid, by skilful adjustment of bulk, 
the anticipated anguish on the part of the patient. Fol- 
lowing the work of Strang, we point out that a diet con- 
taining 60 gm. protein, 10 gm. fat, and 40 gm. carbo- 
hydrate will maintain nitrogen balance in the obese. 
However, so few calories may lead to serious ketonemia 
in the patients whose total heat production is very great 
due to their huge size, coupled with too much activity. 
We use this low diet because the sharp restriction of 
calories makes a sufficient change in the patient’s life to 
increase the likelihood of adherence to the plan. Because 
of the danger of ketonemia, we insist upon keeping the 
patient in the hospital during the early weeks of this plan. 

During the discussion of the dietary treatment of dia- 
betes mellitus, the doctor points out how helpful it is to 
use the fasting metabolism as a base line upon which to 
construct the diet. He points out that years ago Allen 
demonstrated that even severe diabetes can be controlled 
by fasting, and therefore it becomes evident that the 
metabolism of 70 gm. protein and 140 gm. fat will permit 
the disappearance of hyperglycemia and ketonemia in 
such patients. One goes on then to discover that a fatty 
acid to glucose ratio of 160 to 50 had been accompanied 
by a diminishing ketosis and that the hypothetical pa- 
tient was able to utilize at least 50 gm. glucose. 

These experiences, in the days before insulin, taught us 
a great deal about the metabolism of the diabetic. With 
these facts in mind, the low-carbohydrate, high-fat diet 
was tried and found to accord with the theory—that is, it 
was possible to avoid hyperglycemia and ketonemia in 
some diabetics without the use of insulin by employing the 
following type of treatment: protein, 40 gm.; fat, 150 gm.; 


: , A 

carbohydrate, 30 gm.; 1630 calories. Such diets had a = 
“ . 155 
ratio of 65 ~ 2.4. 


since we have insulin, but the principles are as true today 
as they were then. The advantage of a more liberal diet 
is discussed, and after the students have been acquainted 
with these principles they are taught how to select the 
type of diabetic diet now in general use. 


Such rigidity is no longer necessary 
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We deliver no formal lectures, but we do have in mind 
a list of topics that we hope to discuss during the 8 weeks. 
Some of them are: 

1. Requirements of protein, vitamins, and calories for 
the various age groups and occupations. 

2. The technique of converting the diet prescription 
into menus for the three meals. 

3. Reduction diets. 

4. Diabetic diets and insulin. 

5. Elimination diets and the feeding of patients suffering 
from food allergy. 

6. Peptic ulcer diets. 

We are always more concerned about arousing the interest 
and cooperation of the student than with delivering so 
much technical information to him. 

The course could profitably be extended by requiring 
each student to prescribe the diet suitable for each of half 
a dozen diseases. After correcting the prescription, he 
would be instructed to write a day’s menu for one of the 
diets and the next day he would be expected to eat these 
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three meals, prepared for him in the diet kitchen in strig 
accord with the menus he had furnished. We are sup 
that he would henceforth regard the feeding of his patien 
as a serious business that requires experience and skill, 

The same students are on hand a year hence when they 
are at least theoretically responsible for the care of in. 
patients during many consecutive days. After aiding them 
in the selection of a suitable diet, for the benefit of the 
student the teacher can quiz the patient every day or two 
about the food he is receiving. What foods has the pa. 
tient refused? What ones has he found most acceptable? 
What foods would he like added to the diet? The student 
is then asked to suggest substitutes that will not alter the 
therapeutic principles of the dietary plan, but which will 
make it more acceptable to the patient. 

We find the students have a better understanding and 
appreciation of nutrition and dietetics if they have hada 
course in Principles of Metabolism. Such a course shows 
how the use of physical and chemical methods provides 
much valuable information about clinical problems. 


Morale and Propaganda 


What is morale? Never will it be better described than in the 
words of the poet: ‘‘Care I for the limb, the thews, the stature, the 
bulk, the big assemblance of a man! Give me the spirit.’’ 

Napoleon at the zenith of his star declared that morale ac- 
counted for three quarters of the victory and the number of men 
one quarter. Napoleon knew that while an army marched to its 
objective on its belly, it took the objective by its spirit. The 
spirit of a man or of a nation is something more than the man’s 
physical strength and prowess or the nation’s material resources. 
It is even more than mental soundness. Cathcart pointed out 
that all tests may fail in assaying the valuable qualities of a 
soldier: courage, endurance, and devotion. A man may be in 
good health physically and mentally and yet not possess these 
qualities. On the other hand, a man may have a wretched phy- 
sique and yet serve his country with amazing endurance, un- 
daunted courage, and unstinted devotion. 

Total war with its techniques of terror and subversive activities 
puts a premium on the spirit of men, subjects morale to the acid 
test not only in military but equally in civil life. Self-training 
and self-discipline, willingness to subjugate at least some of the 
purely personal interests and desires of life, finding work to do 
and keeping busy at it, participating in a common purpose, purg- 
ing our vision of the purely material so that we may again see the 
inspiring vision that the great patriots of democracy saw through- 
out the ages—these are the ingredients of which effective morale is 
compounded. 


Morale is at once the most intangible and the most real thing in 
the world. It bears the same relation to the mind and personality 
of a man as does conditioning to the body of an athlete. Thus 
conditioning makes it possible for the body of the, athlete to per- 
form at its peak of efficiency. Morale raises the spirit of men to 
a high level of thought, ideals, and achievement. It lets the soul 
of aman shine forth. Morale dispels the fear of the paratrooper, 
conquers hate and greed when they invade our homes, our indus- 
tries, our communities, our nation. Morale is faith in our work, 
It is devotion to a cause. It is the conviction of our destiny. 
Vigor, stamina, and endurance are bred by good morale. It makes 
for steadfastness, equanimity, imperturbability and a high degree 
of intestinal fortitude. Morale takes little account of personal 
sacrifice, risk, or suffering, nor does it dole out fiiggardly the 
energy that must be expended. Only the achievément of the 
goal counts. 

People will rally to the defense of a democracy that has not 
sacrificed too much humanity in order to attain the semblance of 
strength. They will love and defend a democracy that is personal 
enough so that they can have an intimate stake in it, a stake of 
real opportunity. If there is too much unfairness, then there is 
too little hope, and then inevitably the question arises: “Is it 
worth fighting for?’’—Strecker, E. A.: Morale and Propaganda, in 
The March of Medicine. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946. 


>> t<< 


Military Death Losses 


According to the statisticians of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York, military death losses in action for all bellig- 
erents during 1944 probably exceeded 2,000,000. They estimate 
that the battle toll of the Axis countries was about 1,250,000, while 
the Allies lost considerably less than a million men, The year 
1944 was the third in succession in which the military death toll 
approached or exceeded the 2,000,000 mark and the fourth in suc- 


cession in which the year’s toll was on a scale comparable to the 
annual losses in the first world war. American battle losses last 
year, estimated at 145,000, were the greatest ever suffered in any 
year in our entire history. This estimate is based on official re 
ports and includes allowances for deaths among the wounded and 
missing as well as for the inevitable delay in the receipt of death 
reports.—Medicine and the War, J.A.M.A., 127: 466, 1945. 
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Food and Civilization 


Man’s struggle toward good nutrition since the dawn of history 
has been in large degree a matter of survival, with the emphasis 
always upon having enough food to avoid recurrent periods of 
famine. ... We often forget that primitive man had to contend 


with the vitamin problem, even though the vitamins were undis 
covered and there was no basis for telling a vitamin from a hob- 
goblin.—King, C. G.: Food and Civilization, in The March of Medi- 
cine. New York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
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THE INVESTIGATION OF HUMAN REQUIREMENTS FOR VITAMINS OF 
THE B COMPLEX 


ANCEL KEYS! 
Laboratory of Physiological Hygiene, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


today more important than those of the human require- 

ments for the vitamins of the B complex. Decisions 
of great moment in national and in international organi- 
tion depend on the extent to which present diets meet 
qutritional needs; of these needs, those for the B vitamins 
are by no means the least vital. In the United States the 
jarm and controversy over national malnutrition are 
largely centered in the B vitamins. 

It is. probable that requirements for thiamin, riboflavin, 
and niacin are fully met by the recommendations of the 
National Research Council, but this is rather like saying 
that a hundred dollars a month will safely cover the food 
ests for the average person. Let us agree, for example, 
that it would be desirable for everyone to get at least 2.7 
ng. riboflavin daily. But until we all have a surplus of 
popular food sources rich in riboflavin the practical ques- 
tion is this: just how much riboflavin really is required? 
Honesty demands that we admit uncertainties for thiamin, 
tiboflavin, and niacin. These uncertainties are large 
enough to make all the difference as to whether many com- 


[ SCIENTIFIC nutrition there are no practical problems 


-Imon diets should be labeled good, bad, or indifferent. 


The defects of present knowledge are still more glaring 
in the case of the other vitamins of the B complex—pyri- 


‘Idoxine, pantothenic acid, biotin, choline, folic acid, and so 
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on. For some of these it is not proved that even casual 
consideration need be given in human dietaries. In any 
case all statements as to quantitative human requirements 
for these newer vitamins are at present sheer guesswork. 
This is not to depreciate the large amount of brilliant 
research on the B vitamins, but to emphasize that all 
statements as to exact amounts of these substances needed 
by man are as yet based on very tenuous grounds. Toa 
large extent the arguments go back to analogies with 
certain animals, to clinical inferences and to personal inter- 
pretations of data on excretion. ‘Time does not permit a 
detailed analysis of the evidence now available. It should 
be useful, however, to consider the meaning of “‘require- 
ments’? and to examine the kinds of evidence offered. 


DEFINITION OF ‘‘REQUIREMENTS”’ 


Vitamin requirements have been stated in many ways 
besides the older definitions in terms of the prevention of 


frank deficiency diseases. Much controversy has its basis 
simply in failure to agree on a workable definition. Defi- 
hitions in terms of amounts needed to maintain certain 
blood or urinary levels are tempting, but they fail because 
the functional meanings of those blood and urinary levels 
arenot yet known. This is a case of putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. It should be obvious that, initially at 
least, vitamin requirements must be discovered in terms of 
the preservation of bodily functions. 

There is no doubt that man requires more than the 
amounts of the vitamins which will prevent frank defi- 
tiency diseases like beriberi and pellagra. It is obvious 
that there is, for example, a transition between fatal 
pellagra and robust health. In between we may conceive 
of gradations: moderate pellagra, mild pellagra, incipient 
Pellagra, slight malaise, and just-less-than-robust health. 
In terms of milligrams of niacin per day how wide is this 
tone? Is there actually a quantitative relation of niacin 


‘Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 


intake to degree of “‘fitness’’ or “health” in the region be- 
tween the mildest pellagra and full health? 

It must be realized that vitamins do not guarantee 
strength or vigor or freedom from disease. They merely 
allow these states to exist if all other conditions are favor- 
able. Recently we defined “the thiamine requirement of 
man to be the amount needed to allow maximal and most 
efficient performance of the body” (1). If by “perform- 
ance” we mean the sum total of bodily functions, then 
there should be no quarrel with such a definition, but it 
poses a new problem: that of measuring ‘“‘performance”’ or 
the “sum total of bodily functions.” 

The ‘sum total of bodily functions” may seem like a 
philosophical abstraction but actually it is possible to 
provide methods of measurement which at least touch on 
all the components of this total physiology. Experi- 
mentally we can apply such measurements before and at 
intervals during subsistence on a given dietary. If all 
other conditions are kept constant, then we may infer that 
any alterations in the several functions must be a result of 
the diet. The principle is elementary; its proper applica- 
tion is exceedingly difficult and laborious. The provision 
of suitable controls in itself is a major obstacle. The 
magnitude of the problem will be apparent if we examine 
the briefest outline of the chief functions to be considered: 


THE BODILY FUNCTIONS 


a 


. Metabolie Functions 


1. Digestion* 
2. Intermediary 
lism* 

3. Excretion 


Metabo- 


. Neuromuscular Functions 


1. Strength* 

. Endurance* 

. Coordination* 

. Speed* 

Reflexes* 

ardiovascular and Respir- 
atory Functions 

1. External Respiration* 
2. Heart Action* 

3. Vasomotor Regulation* 


bo 


ore © 


. Resistance and Adaptation 


1. To Invasive Organisms 

2. To Anoxia 

3. To Temperature 
Changes* 

4. To Physical Trauma 


. Ontogeny 


{. Special Senses 


1. Vision* 

2. Hearing* 

3. Taste and Smell 

4. Touch and Pain* 

Maintenance of Structure 

1. Skin* 

2. Mucous Membranes* 

3. Skeleton 

4. Wound Healing 

and Reproduc- 

tion 

1. Development and 
Growth 

2. Reproductive Functions 

3. Degenerative Changes 


. Psychology 


1. Intellective Functions* 
2. Emotions and Person- 
ality* 


In the above outline the italicized items are those which 
have received most emphasis in the study of the B vita- 
mins in man; those marked by an asterisk have received 
special attention in the Laboratory of Physiological Hy- 
giene (1-4). To gain an idea of the actual measurements 
involved it will suffice to note two representative items, 
“metabolic functions,” and “‘vision.”” Among the meta- 
bolic functions regularly examined at Minneapolis are 
those involving glucose, lactic acid, and pyruvic acid. The 
amounts of these substances in the blood are measured in 
rest, in several stages of recovery from standardized severe 
work, and at fixed intervals after glucose ingestion. Under 
‘‘vision’”’? we measure dark adaptation, flicker fusion fre- 
quency, the peripheral visual fields, eye movements in 
reading, and the peripheral extensions of the central blind 
spot or angioscotoma. These are in addition to the usual 
measurements of visual acuity as well as corneal bio- 
microscopy. 
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TIME RELATIONS 


There is a tendency to discuss vitamin requirements as 
though these were fixed constants which we may hope to 
discover, like the gas constant or the mechanical equivalent 
of heat. Certainly this is far from the truth. Diets which 
would be deficient if used for a year may be entirely ade- 
quate for a few weeks or months. Professor Sherman (5) 
goes so far as to suggest that diets that are entirely ade- 
quate for a lifetime may be inadequate in several gener- 
ations. If we admit such beliefs then it is clear that final 
quantitative values for the ultimate ‘“requirements’”’ of 

man cannot be obtained for at least 50 or 100 years. We 
are skeptical on this score and believe that, in adult man 
at least, it is possible to get close to the truth in a few 
months of careful experimentation with the B vitamins. 

The questions of time relations are of great practical 
importance. In many situations it is far easier to main- 
tain a suitable weekly or monthly average intake than to 
insist that this average be held for every day or even every 
meal. We now know, by direct experiment on man, that 
no significant functional impairment results from complete 
absence of thiamin in the diet-for about 10 days, and of 
riboflavin and niacin for at least 30 days (6). It should be 
noted that if the previous diet has been superior in these 
vitamins then the period of safety against subsequent de- 
ficiency is somewhat lengthened. These results are rather 
similar to those obtained with vitamin A (7) and with 
ascorbic acid (8). 

SPECIAL 


STRAINS AND STRESSES 


It is frequently believed that the imposition of secondary 
stresses and strains on the organism will increase the re- 
quirements for B vitamins and precipitate the signs of 
deficiency when these are latent. There is some evidence 
for this view in some conditions, notably pregnancy and 
lactation, but the general principle must be applied with 
‘aution. The evidence for the claim that man needs more 
B vitamins in hot weather is entirely unconvincing (9, 10). 
There is not a shred of evidence to support the suggestion 
that emotional factors affect the vitamin requirements. 
In the case of infections the data are conflicting and permit 
no general conclusions (11) 

Perhaps the most important question in the province of 
special strains and stresses is the relation between the re- 
quirements for B vitamins and the physical activity or the 
total metabolism. It is commonly supposed that the 
thiamin requirement is dependent on the total metabolism 
or on the nonfat or simply the carbohydrate metabolism. 
By analogy it has been supposed that the requirements for 
riboflavin and niacin are similarly determined. The direct 
evidence is anything but satisfactory in the case of thiamin 
and completely nil in the cases of the other vitamins. It 
may be significant that the total daily thiamin intake asso- 
ciated with the production of definite thiamin deficiency 
has been much the same in most of the acceptable experi- 
ments reported, in spite of the fact that the total calories 
varied widely. This critical intake seems to be of the 
order of 0.5 to 0.7 mg. per day for periods of several 
months or more. 

KINDS OF EVIDENCE NOW AVAILABLE 

It should be clear from the present discussion that the 
only evidence which we will accept as quantitatively exact 
on human requirements for B vitamins is that derived 
from controlled experiments on man. The amount of such 
evidence is still pitifully small. We would be the first to 
admit that even our own studies are restricted in scope and 
application though we are not dissatisfied with our controls 
and with the relative extent and technical accuracy of our 
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coverage of the bodily functions. The same cannot be 
said for some other studies which are offered as ‘controlled 
experiments.”’ 

The other kinds of evidence may be noted very briefly: 

Calculations From Animal Experiments. But what 
animals? In any problem other than vitamin require. 
ments would we dare calculate the quantitative character. 
istics of human physiology from animal experiments? 

2. Inferences From Clinical Observations. Is it. justifi- 
able to characterize the needs of normal persons from the 
populations of hospitals? 

3. Arguments From Urinary Excretions. We cannot 
concede that these are valid until absolute points of refer. 
ence are at hand. Are requirements met only when the 
percentage of the intake appearing in the urine tends to- 
wards a maximum? Or when any of the vitamin in ques. 
tion is excreted? (12). 

4. Comparison of the Diets of Populations With the Total 
Morbidity or Mortality of Those Populations. Here the 
simultaneous operation of numerous controlling variables 
besides the state of vitamin nutrition obviously makes even 
qualitative conclusions hazardous. The attempt to attrib- 
ute to poor diets the high rate of military disqualification 
is an example of this type of loose thinking. 


TABLE I 
Suggested minimal requirements of normal man for B vitamins, 
together with the recommendations of the National Research 
Council and the minimal requirements of the Food and Drug 
Administration. All values in mg. per 24 hr. 


PRESENT SUGGESTIONS 

FOOD AND 
DRUG 
ADMIN, 


DAILY 


CALORIES en 


7 Days | 30 Days | 
Thiamin 

3000 - Riboflavin , 2. 

Niacin ; 10 

Thiamin we : 

Riboflavin 3... 2.0 

Niacin 2: 10 


4500 - 


In this discussion it has been possible only to hit a few 
high spots. It should be clear, however, that the problems 
are numerous and complex and that the present state oi 
knowledge is by no means so complete as we should like— 
or as the public may believe. Much more research is 
needed, especially well-controlled studies on human sub- 
jects. It is gratifying to be able to report that the research 
needs are increasingly recognized and, further, that numer- 
ous important studies are now under way. 

CURRENT SUGGESTIONS 

In this paper you may have hoped for some figures as to 
actual requirements. With many reservations I venture 
to suggest some very tentative values for normal adults 
as they appear to us in the Laboratory of Physiological 
Hygiene. These are listed in Table 1. It should be no 
that these values are for the actual vitamins ingested and 
that only a small ‘“‘margin of safety” is provided. 


SUMMARY 


The problem of the human requirements for vitamins of 
the B complex is highly important but present evidence is 
insufficient to allow proper quantitative conclusions. The 
uncertainties are being reduced but are still so large that 
no decision is justifiable as to the vitamin adequacy of 
many common diets in the United States. 

It is essential to examine the definition of “requirements 
and concepts like that of “subclinical deficiency.” 4 
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broad definition for the requirements for a vitamin is the 
amount needed to allow maximal and most efficient per- 
formance of the several bodily functions. This demands 
measurement of those functions under controlled condi- 
tions, including superimposed stresses. 

The evidence now available on vitamin requirements is 
to a large extent only questionably applicable to normal 
man. Such evidence includes calculations from animal 
experiments, inferences from clinical observations, argu- 
ments from urinary excretions and population mortality 
and morbidity records. The needs for controlled experi- 
mental studies on man are glaring. Fortunately these are 
being increasingly recognized. 

The tendency to interpret the recommendations of the 
National Research Council as requirements is to be de- 
plored. The actual requirements are probably very much 
lower. Practical requirements should be defined in terms 
of time duration, and practical recommendations should be 
adjusted to the facts of seasonal dietary alterations. 
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Dietitians Are Needed in the Army 


Somewhere in Belgium, November 1944. 


Dear Miss Moore: 

I think yesterday without doubt was the most interesting day 
that I have ever spent as a dietitian. We had a very fine hospital 
in England, the inspection report of which was superior, and that 
seemed to be the most important thing. Now we are completely 
ina tent setup, with no conveniences and the tents built into mud 
almost knee-deep in some places. Early in the morning our final 
mess tent was pitched and medical supply dumped our supplies, 
from field ranges to mixing spoons, in the mud outside our tents. 
Within two hours we were told to be ready to feed by noon. 
Ranges were installed and gassed, kettles washed, and the water 
truck refilled our tanks twice. At noon we served a few hundred 
soldiers and-the following day it was near the thousand mark. 

{Later, December 22.| We have functioned to capacity some- 
times, feeding steadily day and night to care for admissions and 
evacuations. I have had no time to finish this letter [started in 
November] as I have been coming to work at 5 a.m. and finishing 
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anywhere from 7 to 11 p.m. When anyone says “dietitians are 
not needed in the Army”’ they have not worked in a forward area 
where we certainly are needed. Food supplies have come in 
rather well—we have German prisoners exclusively for K.P. and 
dining room and they are good workers. Supplies and equipment 
are better here than they were in England. 

Living conditions at times are rather difficult, and we had 
some difficulty getting used to the constant bombing, strafing 
and air alerts; however, now we merely hit the ground when neces- 
sary and then continue our work. 

Even in our forward area it is absolutely necessary to use a 
great many special diets which some of the injuries require. Frac- 
tured jaws, facial and throat injuries are among my major prob- 
lems, along with, of course, very bad abdominal wounds. The 
medical officers in my outfit are very good in telling me what the 
case is and letting me use my own judgment, because of the uncer- 
tain food supply. Thus things work out very well.—Lr. Etsre 
Miuier, M.D.D., A.U.S., former student of Maniza Moore, Presi- 
dent, American Dietetic Association, at Beth Israel Hospital, Boston. 
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Food Service in Australian Factories 


“Females shall be allowed morning and afternoon tea at such 

times and in such manner as shall not interfere with the continuous 
running of the factory. It is recommended that a break of ten 
minutes should be made where possible after not more than 2} 
hours’ continuous work, during which machines should be stopped 
if possible, and facilities for making and serving tea should be 
available to all employees. In large factories a mobile tea- 
service with light refreshments will be found economical and 
satisfactory when run by the management on a non-profit basis, 
or by a club. 
_ “No employee shall work more than 5 hours without a suitable 
interval, except when employees finish work by 1 p.m. on Satur- 
days, or when on week-days women cease work by 6 p.m. and men 
by 6.30 p.m. 

“In the interests of health and efficiency it is preferable that 
employees should not work for longer than 4} hours without a 
meal-break. This period should be exceeded only when work is 
finished by the times mentioned above, and then not as a regular 
arrangement. The desirable length of meal-break is 45 minutes. 
Where shifts are worked, thus reducing the possible spread of 
ours, it may be necessary to reduce this to 30 minutes. 

“Every factory, however small, should have facilities for making 


tea, warming food brought from home, washing up, storing food- 
stuffs and crockery, and a place set aside with tables and chairs 
for all employees who do not go home for meals. Where these 
number more than 20, such facilities should be contained in a 
separate messroom, and where more than 40 it is an advantage 
to institute some simple type of meal service. 

‘In larger factories it is practicable to provide a simple hot 
meal served as in a cafeteria on a financially self-supporting basis. 
Catering advisers in the Department of Labour and National 
Service, with extensive experience of food services in industry, 
can give information about types of service, design, equipment, 
staffing, and operation. 

‘It is undesirable, particularly in food factories, that employees 
should eat over their work. For those who bring lunch parcels 
from home a ventilated cupboard with shallow shelves can be 
provided close to the tea-making facilities, so that snacks may be 
easily obtained in the rest breaks. Keeping food in clothes lockers 
or taking it to the work-place are both to be discouraged. An 
attractive messroom, and a simple meal service will help with this, 
in addition to their other advantages.’’—Working Conditions and 
Welfare in Food Processing Factories, Department of Labour and 
National Service, 129 Swanston Street, Melbourne, Australia, 1944. 





CHICAGO’S NUTRITION PROBLEM’ 
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United States during the last ten years, the results 

of which have been used as a basis for the statement 
that a large proportion of the population of this country is 
subsisting on diets which, according to our present concept 
of human nutritional requirements, must be considered 
inadequate for maintenance of vigorous, buoyant health. 
It is true that there is considerable lack of agreement at 
present concerning the actual extent of poor diets and 
faulty nutrition in this country. Some very recent surveys 
have been reported ‘which indicate that the recommenda- 
tions of the Food and Nutrition Board are unnecessarily 
high and that many persons whose food intakes do not 
meet this level are, nevertheless, in no way poorly nour- 
ished. On the other hand, evidence has been presented to 
support the claim that with respect to some of the nu- 
trients, the N. R. C. standard is still too low for optimal 
growth and health. 

Without question, health standards have been greatly 
improved, principally through reducing the ravages of pre- 
ventable diseases. Nevertheless there is still too high a 
proportion of men, women, and children who could and 
should be enjoying a sense of health and physical well-being 
which they do not enjoy. It is the belief of many nutri- 
tionists, especially those experienced in handling animals 
subsisting on faulty diets, that much of the subnormal 
health of humans may be the result of long-continued, 
slight dietary deficiencies. The earliest symptoms.of nu- 
tritional failure in animals are often so obscure that they 
can be detected only by the experienced observer. The 
clarification of the relation between diet and health will 
possibly result in a shift in emphasis from the treatment 
of impaired health to positive improvement and the pro- 
motion of full and robust health. 

The solution of the difference of opinion now existing can 
only come from greatly increased experience, paralleled by 
laboratory research. 

The best that can be done at present in evaluating diets 
or the nutritional status of population groups is to apply 
the standards most generally accepted. I have been asked 
to report on such studies as have been made in Chicago. 
There is very little published information. But in visiting 
with welfare workers, physicians in clinics and in industrial 
plants, with dentists and research workers in universities, 
I have discovered a widespread interest in this subject and 
a strong conviction that faulty diets are prevalent here as 
elsewhere and that subnormal nutrition does exist among 
all classes of the population. I have been told that several 
dietary and nutrition surveys of special groups are planned 
for the near future. 


N tated dietary surveys have been made in the 


NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF CHILDREN 


One report (1) covers an investigation made in 1939-41 
of the diets and health status of 7363 children in 3922 Chi- 
cago families. A record of each child’s weekly food con- 
sumption was obtained from the mother together with in- 
formation concerning his food likes and dislikes, and 
whether or not he ate between meals. The quality of the 
child’s diet was determined by comparison with the fol- 
lowing standard which at that time was considered the 
absolute minimum for adequate nutrition. It called for the 
following kinds and amounts of food each week: 5} qt. 
milk (3 c. daily), 24 servings fruits and vegetables including 
potatoes, 7 servings meat, fish, poultry or eggs. 

1Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 26, 1944. 


Such a diet pattern would fail to meet the N. R. ¢. 
recommendations for ascorbic acid, riboflavin and niacin, 
released after the study in question was under way, and 
which would call for 35 servings of fruits and vegetables 
and would specify that one serving daily should be potato, 
one a green or yellow vegetable, and one a citrus fruit or 
tomato. Also in addition to 7 servings weekly of meat, 
poultry, fish or some meat alternate dish, 4 or 5 eggs a week 
would be included as well as whole grain or enriched bread 
or cereals at every meal. Such a dietary pattern would 
meet the requirements of the nutrition yardstick because 
it includes each type of food which is the main or indis- 
pensable source of one or more of the nutrients—protein, 
minerals, and vitamins. With this in mind, it is all the 
more disconcerting to learn that of the 7363 children whose 
dietaries were analyzed in the study, 72 per cent were 
eating less than the specified amounts of protective foods 
included in the standard used. Even among families 
financially able to provide adequate food, the diets of at 
least one third of the children were classed as inadequate, 
It is worth noting also that a small proportion of the 
children in the relief and low-income groups were receiving 
diets considered satisfactory. 

This observation is in no way unique. The problem of 
providing a family with an adequate diet is not alone an 
economic one. It requires knowledge of what constitutes 
a good diet on the part of the mother or the person responsi- 
ble for planning and preparing the family food, and willing- 
ness to apply that knowledge. Supplying an adequate diet 
is much easier when ample money is available, but even a 
small budget can, when wisely used, provide the dietary 
essentials in the form of inexpensive foods. It was pointed 
out in the above-mentioned study that many relief families 
were receiving, during the winter ‘and spring of 1941, suffi- 
cient supplementary foods through the food stamp program 
to make the selection of satisfactory diets relatively easy 
if their choice of food had been wise. Yet not more than 
20 per cent met that standard. It is true that the diets 
of 68 per cent of the children whose families received this 
additional food did show distinct improvement even 
though they did not meet the minimum adequate level. 
The weight status of these same children was also im- 
proved. 

It is of course significant to know in what respect the 
diets of these children were faulty. Analysis of the food 
records showed that relatively few, only 15 per cent, in- 
cluded less than the minimum amounts of meat, poultry, 
fish and eggs. In fact about a third of the relief group 
and 60 per cent of the non-relief were meeting the present 
liberal standards in their consumption of these foods. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the diets did not include the 
minimum amounts of milk, and 65 per cent were inade- 
quate in fruits and vegetables even by the low standard 
accepted at the time this study was made. On the basis 
of the more liberal N. R. C. requirements for fruits and 
vegetables, that is, 35 servings weekly, the proportion of 
unsatisfactory diets would be considerably greater. The 
authors point out that in the relief and non-relief ‘poor’ 
areas all or 98 per cent of the diets were deficient in this 
type of food, in the fair area 78 per cent, in the fair to 
good area 68 per cent, in the good area 56 per cent, and 
even in the very good areas 393 per cent. This deficiency 
in fruits and vegetables, then, constitutes the most serious 
lack at least quantitatively in the diets of all economic 
levels. 

The dietary pattern exhibited in this study is the typical 
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one, observed repeatedly—little or no deficiency in meat, 
poultry, fish and eggs, a greater deficiency in milk, a very 
much greater deficiency in fruits and vegetables, and also 
too little whole cereal grains. And the meats used often 
include the most expensive chops, steaks and roasts. I was 
given the opportunity of looking through the diet records 
of families on the roll of one of our large welfare agencies. 
I found the most frequent recommendations made were, 
“Spend less on expensive cuts of meat and use the money 
saved to buy more milk, and fruits and vegetables. In- 
clude whole grain cereals and breads at mealtime and omit 
the between-meal lunches of cakes, cookies, candies and 
soft drinks.” 

In view of the disconcerting figures I have just given, 
it is natural to ask, ‘‘Did their health status confirm the 
dietary findings?”’ A complete physical examination was 
given each child by a pediatrician and on the basis of this 
and the child’s medical history he was given a rating on 
general physical fitness. Only 6 per cent of all the children 
were considered to be in a healthy, robust condition. At 
the other extreme 40 per cent were rated as having a health 
status definitely unsatisfactory. What are the physical 
signs upon which such ratings are made? They are dental 
caries, poor muscle tone, insufficient subcutaneous fat, bad 
posture, round shoulders, poor color, rachitic chest ab- 
normalities, bowed legs, knock knees and flat feet. While 
no one of these conditions can be taken as absolutely 
diagnostic of malnutrition, they are highly suggestive of 
an unsatisfactory nutritional state, especially when several 
are in evidence. ; 

Just as there was a higher frequency of poor diets at 
the lower income levels, so there was a higher percentage 
of low physical fitness ratings in the relief and marginal 
groups. Nevertheless in at least 1 out of every 4 children 
examined, regardless of economic status, some of the 
physical defects mentioned were observed. 

Marie Dohm, Nutritionist, Public Health Unit, Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare, has quoted to me a 
statement made by Dr. Robert Dessent, director of the 
school health program, which confirms the findings of the 
above-mentioned study. He said that 1 in every 4 of the 
children he examines in the routine school physical ex- 
amination shows some degree of nutritional deficiency. 
These children come from low economic areas. 

Dr. Walter Wilkins, U. S. Public Health Service, in- 
spected 51 children in one of the Cook County rural 
schools in September 1944 and of this group found 10 who 
showed signs of nutritional deficiencies. 

In the McCormick Fund study (1), dental caries was the 
most frequent physical defect observed, but it was least in 
evidence at the preschool level. This is in complete agree- 
ment with the findings of Dr. Carl Greenwald (2), now of 
the Public Health Department, Chicago. In the prepara- 
tion of his doctor’s thesis at Northwestern University sev- 
eral years ago, he examined the teeth of all children from 
kindergarten through the eighth grade in 3 schools. One 
of these schools was in a district of well-to-do families, one 
in a district of wage-earning families in moderate circum- 
stances, and one in a very poor district. He found that 
in the kindergartens of the first 2 districts where the fam- 
ilies were financially independent, about half the children 
were entirely free from carious teeth. This was true of 
only 4 per cent of the kindergarten children in the very 
poor district. But from year to year this difference in the 
two groups grew less until beyond the fifth grade, when 
not only the number of children having carious teeth, but 
the number of carious teeth per child approached the 
same level. 

The relationship of diet to tooth decay is still in a con- 
fused and controversial state. One group of investigators 
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has presented considerable evidence that a diet supplying 
such amounts of meat, milk, eggs, and fruits and vege- 
tables as are recommended in the nutrition yardstick not 
only decreases the occurrence but the severity of caries. 
Another group of workers is convinced that the cause of 
caries is a high-carbohydrate diet, especially a diet with 
excessive amounts of sugar in the form of candy and other 
sweets and soft drinks. 

Dr. Greenwald made no dietary survey in connection 
with his study, but he suggests that the relative freedom 
from caries observed in the young children of the higher 
economic groups was the result of the superior prenatal 
diets of the mothers. As these children became older, they 
tended to make their own choice of food and consumed 
much more candy and sweets. This may explain the con- 
stantly increasing incidence of caries in the upper grades. 


BLOOD ASCORBIC ACID IN PERSONS OF VARIOUS AGES AND 
GROUPS 


Inadequate diets are not, of course, limited to children. 
The clinics contribute evidence that nutritional defi- 
ciencies exist at all ages. I am indebted to Dr. Herman 
Bundesen, President of the Chicago Board of Health, and 
to Dr. Hans Aron for the privilege of presenting to you 
some unpublished data obtained in one of the Public 
Health Department clinics over a period including most 
of 1939-41. 

In connection with his extensive clinical studies Dr. Aron 
has made many determinations of ascorbic acid in the blood 


TABLE 1 
Blood vitamin C of subjects at different economic levels 
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or blood plasma of patients and of normal persons. By 
this method, now extensively used, an individual whose 
blood contains less than 0.6 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 ce. 
is considered to be receiving less than the optimal intake 
and if less than 0.4 mg. per 100 cc. his intake of vitamin C 
is considered definitely too low. 

Over a period of 9 months, from November to July, Dr. 
Aron determined the blood vitamin C in subjects at three 
economic levels: Group I, nurses and hospital employees; 
Group II, non-relief patients; and Group III, relief pa- 
tients. From his data I have figured the percentage of 
each group with blood vitamin C levels less than 0.4 mg. 
per 100 cc.; the percentage having levels from 0.4 to 
0.75 mg. and the percentage having over 0.75 mg. These 
figures are presented in Table 1. 

In the highest economic group 13 per cent, a relatively 
small but still appreciable number, had blood levels of 
vitamin C less than 0.4 mg. which is considered definitely 
unsatisfactory. In the relief group 79 per cent were at the 
lowest, 21 per cent at the intermediate, and none at the 
highest level; this may be taken as evidence that the sub- 
jects having the low blood vitamin C were eating insuffi- 
cient amounts of fresh fruits and vegetables and in particu- 
lar citrus fruits or tomato juice. These determinations 
were made from November to July. As the season changed 
from winter to summer and fresh fruits and vegetables 
became more plentiful and less expensive, the blood vita- 
min C consistently rose in each group, although none in the 
relief group ever reached the highest level. 

None of the persons with low blood vitamin C values 
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were suffering from scurvy. They were all receiving 
enough ascorbic acid to protect them from this acute form 
of deficiency. But physiologically they were in a pre- 
-arious state. Dr. Aron describes their condition as simi- 
lar to that of the family not on relief that is spending 
regularly 99 to 100 per cent of its income, and laying 
nothing aside for an emergency. If a member of the 
family becomes ill, the family has no reserves to tide it 
over. So these individuals with low blood vitamin C 
levels are able to get on fairly well so long as no crisis 
arises, but when they must undergo an operation or become 
ill with some infection, even a cold, their chances of quick 
or complete recovery are hazardous. 

One very interesting observation made by Dr. Aron was 
in connection with ‘blood vitamin C determinations on 
members of the same family. Very consistently when the 
mother’s blood vitamin C level was compared with those 
obtained for her children it was found to be appreciably 
lower. Sometimes the older children also had the same 
low values as the mother. A few representative examples 
chosen from the many determinations made by Dr. Aron 


TABLE 2 
Blood vitamin C values for different members of the same family 
CHILDREN, DIFFERENT AGES 
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TABLE 3 
Fasting plasma vitamin C values of medical students, 
random selection 


SUBJECT SUBJECT 


ms. mg. 


A 0.18 M 0.62 
B 0.26 G 0.66 
C 0.22 M 0.22 
H 0.31 M 0.13 
H 0.66 R 0.26 
Ix 0.09 S 0.13 


are given in Table 2. The obvious conclusion to be drawn 
from these figures is that an effort is made, even among 
poor families, to supply the younger children with adequate 
amounts of citrus fruits or other sources of vitamin C. 
Many of Dr. Aron’s subjects were in the lower income 
groups. For comparison, blood plasma vitamin C values 
for some Northwestern University medical students, 
chosen at random, are shown in Table 3. Professor Chester 
Farmer was good enough to allow me to use these figures. 
It is obvious from Table 3 that even in such a group there 
is a goodly number whose vitamin C intake is less than the 
optimum and in some cases dangerously low. The con- 
clusion seems justified that the diets of a considerable 
proportion of the population in this city are deficient in 
vitamin C. This is particularly true for children and 
pregnant women since their requirements appear to be high. 
Similar results have been obtained by determining the 
concentration of vitamin A in the blood. Dr. Hans Pop- 
per reports that the average blood vitamin A values for 
charity patients at Cook County Hospital are about 10 
per cent less than those of the doctors and nurses; Dr. Aron 
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found the blood vitamin A values for children and pregnant 
women the lowest of all groups tested. In the case of 
pregnant women the low values were consistent, irrespeec- 
tive of economic level, indicating greatly increased require- 
ments at thistime. After parturition, the blood vitamin A 
value rises, and to a higher value if vitamin A concentrates 
have been administered during the period of pregnancy, 
Because of this Dr. Aron recommends three times the 
normal intake of vitamin A for pregnant women. 

The significance of the low blood vitamin A values re- 
ported for children was emphasized by an experience re- 
lated to me by a public health nurse. She was assisting in 
taking the vaccinal status of about 5000 children in one of 
the Chicago public schools in what would be classed as a 
good area. Probably none of the families were receiving 
aid. As she rolled up the children’s sleeves she was as- 
tonished to feel so frequently the rough skin sometimes 
called nutmeg-grater or goose-flesh skin. The physician 
with whom she was working diagnosed it as a manifestation 
of vitamin A deficiency. The nurse said she found this 
condition in about 5 per cent of the children and even in 
one of the teachers. 


NUTRITIONAL STATUS OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS 


We all know how important to the success of the war 
effort is the health of the industrial worker. It was some- 
what startling to hear a physician, Dr. Bert Beverly, who 
had observed the diets of working girls, say that the diets 
of 75 per cent of them are very poor. Their lunches are 
frequently hot bun sandwiches and soft drinks or even 
whiskey. Yet his statement is amply confirmed by three 
recent studies by the Douglas Smith Fund, an organization 
interested in the health and welfare of working girls. Iam 
indebted to Mrs. Hilda Lawrence for the use of this report. 

In the first study (spring, 1942) a group of 31 working 
girls were given a complete physical examination and a 
record of each girl’s food habits was made. The food in- 
take was then compared with the standard pattern now 
accepted as the minimum adequate diet. Only one diet 
in the entire group could meet this standard, while three 
others were deficient in only one of the essential foods. 
Less than half the girls were consuming the minimum re- 
quirements of milk, fruits and vegetables, and whole grain 
cereals. Many were substituting refined foods such as 
cereals, spaghetti, macaroni and rice, cake, cookies, candy, 
etc., for the fruits, vegetables and whole cereals included 
in the standard. The excessive consumption of sweets 
between meals and the very poor breakfast or perhaps no 
breakfast at all were the most serious dietary problems 
among these girls. 

All of these young women were financially able to secure 
an adequate diet. Ignorance of what constitutes a good 
diet, bad family dietary habits, and the opinion and ex- 
ample of friends were all factors in influencing their choice 
of food. Girls frequently said it was hard to refuse to go 
along and spend a “last nickel” for a ‘‘coke” or “pop,” 
even though they knew that fruit or milk would give them 
more for their money. 

The most frequent complaints, according to the medical 
examiner, were constipation, overweight or underweight, 
lack of appetite, skin troubles, indigestion, frequent colds, 
fatigue, headaches, nervousness and backaches—the sort 
of ailments frequently alleviated by correction of faulty 
diets. And in the case of these girls it is gratifying to note 
that the improved diets and regular habits which were 
advised by the physician and nutritionist led to relief of 
constipation, indigestion, and certain other ailments. 

The second study of another group of 28 working girls, 
during the latter half of 1942, exactly confirmed the obser- 
vations made in the first study. 
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In a Working Girls’ Luncheon Survey, completed in 
December 1943, the very significant fact is revealed that 
when adequate and properly served meals are supplied by 
the plant in which they are employed, the girls choose them 
in preference to “hot dog” sandwiches and soft drinks 
offered at nearby lunchrooms, or to poor lunches carried 
fom home. In other words, when good food is available 
it is accepted. 

I have no specific data concerning the types of lunches 
eaten by working men, but I have plenty of testimony 
from trained observers that their food habits are in no 
way superior to those of women. And the reasons for their 
faulty diets are similar. 

Mr. Charles Alcorn, Industrial Feeding Specialist, Mid- 
west Region, Civilian Food Requirements Division, WFA, 
wnsiders established food habits and strong convictions 
about food likes and dislikes as the most important factors. 
He says a great deal of food in lunch-boxes is wasted. The 
wife attends a nutrition class and acquires new ideas about 
what should go into a lunch-box. The husband looks 
wkance at raw carrots, etc., and nine times out of ten 
throws them away. 


SUMMARY 


The evidence appears to indicate that: 

Inadequate diets and suboptimal nutrition are as preva- 
nt in the City of Chicago as in any other section of the 
country where surveys have been made. 
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These conditions are more common among low-income 
groups, but they are disconcertingly frequent among all 
classes. 

Ignorance of what constitutes a good diet is probably 
the most important contributory cause, but faulty dietary 
habits established in youth are also a factor. 

It seems to be the consensus of those who are in direct 
contact with this problem that the most effective edu- 
cational work can be done through those who are responsi- 
ble for selecting and preparing the food: the mother in the 
home; the cooks and managers of restaurants outside the 
home. The most important aspect of an educational 
program is to make adequate diets available to everyone. 
Talk about the desirability of adequate diets is pointless 
unless they can be obtained. And the fact that a few 
families, even in the low-income groups, do have satis- 
factory diets indicates that under ordinary circumstances 
good diets are generally possible in this city. 
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How to Feed Babies While Traveling 


(Radio talk by Nell Clausen, President, American Dietetic Association, over WJ JD, Chicago, October 26, 1944) 


Announcer—Do you think the majority of the children of today 
are well fed? 

Nell Clausen—No. Judging by the appearance of the children, 
their health level, and the information given by mothers concern- 
ing the daily food intake, I would say that the majority of children 
are not well fed. 

Announcer—To what do you attribute this state of affairs? 

Miss Clausen—Carelessness or indifference on the part of the 
parents with regard to the dietary needs of their children, lack of 
training in good food habits, and a lot of misinformation about 
food values. For example, recently I observed a mother attempt 
to order a meal in a dining car for a small child. She asked for 
broth or consommé. The waiter offered vegetable or cream soup 
buthad noclearsoup. The mother insisted that the child ‘‘liked”’ 
ueither vegetable nor cream soup and finally the waiter secured a 
bowl of broth from somewhere. The mother was well satisfied 
vith her efforts and turned to me and said, ‘‘Don’t you think this 
very nourishing?’’ I answered that since she had asked a direct 
question I would have to tell her that the child was getting practi- 
tally no nourishment and would have been far better off with either 
the vegetable or cream soup that had been offered. 
Announcer—How would you suggest that parents go about learn- 
ing to feed their children correctly? 

Miss Clausen—First of all, by following the advice of the obstetri- 
tian with regard to the mother’s diet before the baby is born, then 
the advice of the pediatrician during the infancy of the child. 
This should be supplemented with a study of government or state 
bulletins which may be had for the asking, or magazines on child 
tare which are plentiful and contain good common sense informa- 
tion. It is surprising that many times the very young mother 
vho knows nothing about child care until she learns that a baby 
scoming along is more successful than one who has a smattering 
of experience and a fund of information gathered from unauthori- 
lative sources. 

Announcer—How do you account for this? 

Miss Clausen—The one who knows nothing and is aware of it 
realizes that she is going into a new venture and treats it as such. 


She follows the advice of the doctor whom she pays for giving it, 
and rejects that of her neighbor. 

Announcer—You mentioned lack of training in good food habits. 
When should training of this kind begin? 

Miss Clausen—At birth. When babies are born, they have no 
real sense of taste. It is acquired in learning to eat and if children 
are taught that all wholesome food is good food, the expression 
“‘T don’t like’’ will be kept out of their vocabulary. There will 
be no chance of developing dislikes. Some mothers literally in- 
doctrinate their children with dislikes! I have heard mothers of 
six-months-old babies say, ‘‘Oh, he doesn’t like that!’’ 
Announcer—We all know that a train trip is never advisable for a 
baby, but under present conditions it is often thought necessary 
by the parents to take the baby from one end of the country to 
the other. How would you solve the feeding problem on the train? 
Miss Clausen—I would certainly not depend on the dining 
car to supply the food at this time, nor at any other time, for that 
matter. I would carefully calculate the number of feedings that 
would be necessary on the train and pack each meal separately in 
a small box. If the baby is on a complicated formula, the doctor 
can prescribe a simple evaporated milk formula for the trip which 
would be spoilproof. One should buy the smallest size cans of 
evaporated milk and pack one for each feeding with a bottle of 
sterile water; and do not forget the canopener! Then, in addition 
to the milk for the formula in these boxes, I would pack the small 
cans of infant food (fruit, vegetables, cereal or soup) necessary 
for the different meals. The food need not be heated for it will 
be at room temperature on the train. No utensils are necessary 
except clean spoons in each box, for the food may be eaten from 
the can. 

Announcer—Aren’t you suggesting some waste there as the cans 
hold more than enough for the small infant? 

Miss Clausen—Perhaps, but it isn’t real waste in the end if the 
baby comes through without an upset stomach. And furthermore, 
the mother might well eat what is left. It is good wholesome food 
and sometimes at the end of a long trip the mother will have had 
practically nothing to eat for several days—and will also have 
been under constant nervous strain with the care of the infant. 
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which is constantly studying its administrative organ- 

ization and procedures as a basis for improvement. 
If we add methods to organization and procedures, the 
Agricultural Extension Service devotes full time to a study 
of the methods and procedures used in the field by county 
agricultural and home demonstration agents, and to the 
training of workers in applying the results of studies to 
improve field work. Throughout the brief history of the 
Extension Service, general principles of education have 
been applied and tested, and educational research has been 
drawn upon for guidance and direction. 

In particular, Extension Service studies have been prob- 
ing two areas. One series sought the answer to these 
questions: How can we inform large numbers of people 
regarding better practices? Why haven’t we reached more 
people in those areas in which we work? The second series 
sought the answers to this: What is the degree to which 
desired changes are taking place? 

Our studies made just before the war point out that, by 
and large, rural people are influenced by extension educa- 
tion to make changes in behavior in proportion to the 
extent of contact with extension teaching activities. In 
other words, the degree to which rural people are ‘“‘exposed”’ 
to extension information through meetings, demonstra- 
tions, bulletins, news stories, radio talks, personal visits, 
and other teaching methods, largely determines their ac- 
ceptance of recommended practices. This logical expecta- 
tion appears to be borne out generally by various field 
studies made by the Division of Field Studies and Training 
in cooperation with state extension services. 

As the number of different types of contact or kinds of 
exposure to extension information increases from 1 to 9 
extension methods, the number of farm families changing 
behavior increases from 35 to 98 per cent. The percentage 
of families responding increases rapidly as the number of 
contacts increases to 5 or 6 methods. If exposed in 5 dif- 
ferent ways, approximately 7 out of every 8 families 
receiving extension information change their behavior. 
The conclusion is obvious that if widespread response is 
desired, farm people must be exposed to teaching in several 
different ways. This is but another way of saying that 
repetition in a variety of ways is exceedingly important to 
learning—an accepted educational principle. 

From the limited data available it would appear that the 
problem of effectively reaching disadvantaged groups in 
the rural population is primarily one of coverage or con- 
tact, rather than lack of response to educational stimuli. 
It is, of course, more difficult for extension workers to get 
the same intensity of coverage of disadvantaged groups as 
of the advantaged segments of the population. This is 
because the disadvantaged are less apt to participate in 
extension activities of their own volition. 

Homemakers with limited education respond in about 
the same degree to extension information as do home- 
makers with more education, provided information is car- 
ried to them in the same number of ways. The 1202 home- 
makers included in sample surveys in 5 states were divided 
into two groups: those with more than 8 grades of school 
attendance; and those with 8 grades or less of school at- 


Ts live government agency has been defined? as one 


1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 

? Special lecture by Meredith C. Wilson, Deputy Director of 
Extension, in charge of Farm Labor Program, Extension Service, 
USDA, 1941. 
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tendance. The percentage of homemakers changing be. 
havior was higher for the group with more education, but 
this group received extension information in more ways 
than did the group with less schooling. The ratios of 
homemakers changing behavior, to homemakers contacted, 
however, are approximately the same for both’ groups at 
the different levels of intensity of teaching effort. 

It is hardly fair to adults to point out the limitations for 
which we must make adaptations, without mentioning the 
compensatory qualities that come with age. The educa- 
tional psychologists tell us that attention, interest, and 
motivation are more likely to be present at middle age, 
when there is the will to learn.* 

Certainly the power of strong motivation to reinforce 
the best of our methods was ably demonstrated by Dr. Kurt 
Lewin in his study of the relative effectiveness of a lecture 
method and a method of group decision for changing food 
habits. He concluded that group decision was a greater 
motivating force than the lecture method. This study is 
not new to members of the American Dietetic Association, 


METHODS OF REACHING THOSE WHO DO NOT PARTICIPATE 


We have been thinking mainly of the effective ways to 
get people who do take part in extension activities to 
change practices. But what of those whom we are not 
reaching? What methods should we use with rural people 
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activities? 

In a number of states—Massachusetts, Maine, Ohio, 
Indiana, South Carolina, Washington—reasons for non- 
participation were revealed by the homemakers inter- 
viewed. The nine most important reasons given were: 


5. Indifference. 

6. Procrastination. 

7. Not familiar with extension. 
. Poor health. 

9. Not interested in meetings. 


1. No one to care for small chil- 
dren. 
. Advanced age. 
3. No transportation. 
. No extension organization. 


These reasons evidence an association, in the minds of 
rural women, between extension home demonstration work 
and meetings. To overcome this misconception and to 
meet more efficiently their wartime responsibility of reach- 
ing all rural people in the county, home demonstration 
agents have been making special efforts to use methods 
other than meetings more effectively. 

SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 

Extension education is mass education. The test is not 
how much good can be rendered a few individuals, but 
how much can an agent accomplish for the common good 
of all farm people of the county.* 

The thinking of the leaders in any educational! program 
should be logical, but the program for the mass must often 
of necessity have an emotional appeal. The promise of 
satisfaction rather than argument will move most people 
toaction. The following are a few of the techniques which 
extension agents have been using to lead rural people 
through all the stages of learning—from attention-getting, 
through interest, desire, action, to confidence and satis- 


’ Pintner, R., Ryan, J. J., Alex, A., West, P. V., Crow, L. D., 
and Smith, 8.: An Outline of Educational Psychology. Revised. 
226 pp. New York, 1934. : 

4 Wilson, M. C.: How and to What Extent is the Extension 
Service Reaching Low-Income Farm Families. USDA Extensioa 
Service, Cire. 375, 1941. 
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action With better nutrition practices. There is nothing 
jarticularly new about these techniques. Certainly those 
f you on nutrition committees have been responsible for 
nany of the ideas that put punch into the old techniques. 

One of the “‘attention-getters” is the exhibit. In Rens- 
glaer County, New York, a food exhibit was used at the 
ttate Fair. To arouse interest in the exhibit, the local 
jods leader in charge scored the food habits of any pas- 
erby who cared to fill out the score card and, at the same 
ime, explained the daily food needs for health. The 
coring idea took the public fancy, and nearly 7000 were 
cored. One good result of this was the training it pro- 
vided the foods leaders and the stimulation to others to 
ut as foods leaders. 

A food preservation trailer, parked on the main streets 
{ important centers, was used in Suffolk County, New 
York, to spread food preservation information to those 
vho do not attend training schools or public demonstra- 
tions. The exhibit was based on the daily food guide and 
the minimum amounts of stored food needed for one person 
jor a year. 

Rhode Island’s puppet show, ‘‘Health in Your Market 
Basket,” has progressed into its second year with increased 
popularity. When given in schools, the teachers follow 
ip the shows with discussions on good nutrition. 

In order to reach 200,000 people, a New Jersey agent in a 
big urban county prepared seven columns of food-page 
overial weekly, to be sent to the newspaper regularly, on 
time and in proper form for publication. Her copy in- 
duded: a ‘‘Homemakers’ Question. Box’? composed of 
actual questions forwarded by readers; timely stories re- 
lated to local New Jersey farm products and their use; 
tories with regard to current food industry developments 
ind their relation to the homemaker; a weekly 3-in. box 
tory offering a timely publication for distribution; a 
weekly low-cost menu; and a feature story on any subject 
the home demonstration agent deemed wise. The response 
vas. immediate: one week’s copy brought in as many as 
00 “fan” letters. 

The Nutrition Course of the Air in West Virginia, the 
Clean Plate Campaign in North Carolina, the Family- 
food-Supply Campaign in Virginia, the Victory Lunches 
eating places and ordnance plants in I[llinois—all have 
tad their counterparts in varying degrees in other parts of 
the country. Nutrition aides, minute-women, and block 
kaders in many other states have helped widen the circle. 

As a result of the workshop in Puerto Rico, the Island 
has carried on numerous activities. It has used the fol- 
lowing: food preparation demonstrations especially on soy- 
beans, milk, dried eggs, and breadfruit; charts and ex- 
libits; health contests; films; and animal experiments. 
ther devices include: sketches, poems, songs; slides on 
uutrition at public theaters; distribution of seeds and trees; 
wtrition week celebrations; and school parades on nu- 
Intion. 

To reinforce such mass methods of getting attention, 
tteating interest, and stimulating desire for nutrition in- 
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formation, some states have gone on to make it easy for 
people to adopt new practices. They have made attempts 
to supply or improve a specific service. 

Florida has conducted food preparation work meetings 
for cooks and head teachers in nursery schools. West 
Virginia had nutrition classes for grocers, restaurant oper- 
ators, and cooks. Virginia held a nutrition workshop and 
each child had a complete physical checkup on the opening 
day of school. The home demonstration agent made 
visits to parents of the children to help them plan the pro- 
duction and conservation of the family food supply. The 
purpose of the workshop was to help teachers in elementary 
schools to be better nutrition instructors and to give 
children a fair understanding as to why they ate different 
foods. 

A typical service-type project is the penny-milk program 
in various states. The Consumer-Exchange Service in 
Montgomery County, Ohio, may be new to some of you. 
The Consumer Interest Committee acted as a clearing- 
house for producers with a surplus and consumers needing 
produce. 

Calling on the Government to reinforce educational 
processes is not new to those of you who have helped with 
food enrichment legislation. The enrichment legislation is 
slowly gaining throughout the South where it is most 
needed. 

PROBLEMS YET TO BE SOLVED 

You are familiar with the exploratory studies in the 
field of attitudes regarding nutrition and food, as con- 
ducted by the Division of Program Surveys, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, USDA.> These illustrate the 
kinds of problems yet to be solved, and the specific size 
and direction of the problems, namely: 

1. How to reach the four fifths of the people who do not 
demonstrate a clear knowledge of nutrition. 

2. Should a clear knowledge of nutrition seem too high 
a goal, how to establish more good menu patterns among 
all people, even if they cannot see why these patterns 
are good. 

3. How to reach more men with nutrition information 
or, in other words, how to combat the attitude that, be- 
cause meal planning and cooking are ‘“‘a woman’s business,” 
the men need not be concerned with nutrition. 

4. How to get nutrition information to those who have 
been exposed only to the lower levels of schooling. (Over 
90 per cent of those having no more than a grammar 
school education had only a superficial knowledge of 
nutrition. ) 

5. How to combat in the minds of working men and 
women the association of nutrition with ‘tearoom meals” 
or “faney” cooking. 

6. How to get well-informed people to carry over into 
practice what they know about nutrition. 


5 Nutrition and the War, USDA, Division of Program Surveys, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Washington, 1943. 
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The Army Dietitian Serves at Sea 


Dear Captain Manchester: 

Thanks so much for convincing me at the A.D.A. convention in 
Pittsburgh that the Army needed dietitians. I wouldn’t trade 
‘is past year in the Army for any year of civilian life! For the 
rst time I know what it is to have a dietitian’s efforts and work 
‘ppreciated—by our own Commanding Officer, and by the boys 
We bring back. 

We have really travelled this past year—Scotland, England, 
North Africa, Sicily, Italy, and our one claim to fame—the in- 
Yasion of Southern France. Evacuating patients from the beach- 
leads of Southern France on D-day meant really pitching in and 
telping where help was needed. I had hot coffee ready and our 


“shock teams’’ took pitchers of hot coffee out in the Londiery 
craft as they tied up to give in patients. After patients were all 
aboard either they ate or they didn’t eat. That is, those whose 
wounds were not too bad, were fed and our shock ward was well 
supplied with fluids. It was quite an experience and we sincerely 
hope never to have another one like it and that there will never be 
a need for another one like it. 

I enjoy the work, and the busier I am aboard ship, the happier 
Iam. I would not trade this ship for any camp, post or station 
in the whole world, unless ordered to.—Lt. Margaret C. Fogarty, 
M.D.D., A.U.S., in a letter to Captain Manchester, Acting Director 
of Dietitians, Office of The Surgeon General. 





CANADIAN TRENDS IN FOOD AND NUTRITION’ 


L. B. PETT, M.D. 


Director, Division of Nutrition, Department of National Health and Welfare, Otiawa 


WELCOME this opportunity of telling you something 
I about trends in food and nutrition in Canada. This 

can be done conveniently by considering our food sup- 
plies, our rationing program and changes, and finally our 
steps toward solving nutrition problems. 

In many ways Canada is a favored land in respect to 
food supplies, nutrition problems, and general welfare. 
Despite the expansion of military food needs and increased 
exports of food, the food supplies for civilians in general 
have been maintained and even increased. Rationing has 
resulted in a curtdiled use of only one food commodity, 
sugar. In other cases it has served the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the opportunity to obtain a share of supplies and of 
making our domestic demands more predictable and calcu- 
lable. In butter, for example, the total consumption in 
Canada has actually increased. When we had meat 
rationing there were thousands of unused coupons, because 
people were getting all they wanted or could afford. 

This same advantage holds for the nutrition problems in 
Canada. In order to find frank evidence of malnutrition 
it is necessary to explore areas inhabited by the backwoods 
people or the Indians. This means that for 99% of the 
population our nutrition efforts must be measured by any 
decrease in those vague and elusive signs of suboptimal 
nutrition mentioned in current research. We do not need 
to worry about the amount of food available, rather about 
its quality, especially when finally eaten. This is a very 
difficult problem to control or modify. 


FOOD SUPPLIES 


In general, the food supplies indicated for 1944 in 
Canada are higher than in 1943, and well above the 1935— 
39 level (Table 1). The greatest increases are indicated in 
the meat, fruit, and vegetable groups. Some declines from 
last year’s levels are expected, however, in some items, 
including evaporated milk, mutton and lamb, fish, butter 
and rice. Despite the fact that Canada has made avail- 
able to the United Nations much larger quantities of food 
than were ever exported previously, increased production 
is such as to make more food available to civilians as well. 

Dairy products, as a group, are considerably more 
plentiful in Canada now than in the average prewar year, 
but the demand still exceeds the supply, partly owing to 
our substantial exports of cheese and dried milk. During 
1935-39 Canadians had available about 120 lb. meat per 
person per year; now this figure approaches 158 lb. Of 
eggs, our average per capita consumption has increased 
from about 20 doz. a year to nearly 26 doz. Oils and fats, 
prewar, averaged about 41 lb. per person per year; now, 
closer to 43 Ib. is available for each person. The only real 
reduction is in supplies of sugar, and even this is offset a 
little by syrups. Before the war about 97 lb. sugar per 
head was used, whereas now the figure is 79 lb. 

Canadians have always been heavy eaters of potatoes; 
the average prewar figure was 196 lb., and this has been 
maintained. Fresh and canned tomatoes were only 25 lb. 
per head per year before the war, but this has been de- 
liberately increased to a current figure of over 35 lb. or 
a 50 per cent increase in tomatoes during the war. Simi- 
larly, citrus fruits used to be imported into Canada at the 
rate of about 25 lb. per person per year, whereas now a 
special subsidy has raised this to nearly 41 lb., or an in- 
crease of 70 per cent in imports of citrus fruits. Other 
fruit has maintained a fairly even level of about 80 Ib. per 


1 Read before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 27, 1944. 


year. Vegetables have also remained nearly stationary at 
the very low value of 78 lb. per person per year, including 
an estimate of the amount provided by Victory Gardens. 

The total grain consumption has increased from 207 to 
222 lb. a year. Of this total, the chief item is flour, which 
has shown a remarkable increase of about 20 lb. per person 
per year over 1941. 

Stated in these terms of general food groups, the actual 
decreases in some food supplies in Canada disappear amid 
the many increases. 

While the figures given in Table 1 are the best available 
information on total food supplies in Canada, they cannot 
be used to give any indication of nutritional conditions 
among individual Canadians. They refer only to gross 
amounts available, divided by the population, and do not 
actually measure the total amount of food consumed. The 
presentation in the form of ‘‘pounds per person per year” 
may be very misleading, as any average may be, because 
total food supplies are not distributed uniformly to every 
region; and in each region individual use of foods varies 
widely. 


RATIONING 


Let us examine rationing for a moment. I have said 
that rationing in Canada significantly reduced consump- 
tion from prewar levels in only one commodity, sugar. In 
the case of tea and coffee, only recently removed from 


rationing, the use was stabilized at about the prewar level. | 


In Canada, all rationed commodities are on a coupon basis. 
It is interesting that when tea and coffee were made alter- 
nates on the same coupon at the ratio of 8 oz. coffee or 
2 oz. tea, the Canadian public steadily bought more and 
more coffee than they had ever used before. Our dieti- 
tians told us that these quantities were approximately 
equivalent in the number of cups of beverage they would 
make, but the Canadian public bought the 8 oz. coffee 
instead of the 2 oz. tea, even at a higher cost. 

Canned milk and canned fruit are also rationed in 
Canada. A poor fruit crop in 1943 has meant that very 
little canned fruit is available, and it was made one of the 
alternatives in what we call our “preserves” ration. On 
one coupon, but at different weights per coupon, we may 
purchase jams, jellies, marmalade, molasses, honey, maple 
syrup, or canned fruit. In this connection many inter 
esting studies have been made regionally in Canada on 
what the consumer actually did buy, given this wide choice. 
Tt was reassuring to find, for example, that poorer quality 
products, mixed jams and such, were definitely shunned in 
favor of better, though more expensive, products. 

It has always been interesting to me that Canada has 
preferred to use direct quantity rationing rather than 4 
point system as in the United States, even though we both 
have the same problem of a vast area and wide divergencies 
in dietary habits. It seems to me an advantage in Olt 
nutrition education not to have food groups too mixed up 
by rationing procedures. 


NUTRIENT CALCULATIONS 


The interpretation of this-¢ood supply picture in terms 
of nutrients presents many difficulties which are familia! 
to all of you. ‘ 

Table 2 shows the results of calculating the nutrients 2 
these food supplies. The total quantity of each nutrient 
was determined, and divided by the population and the 
number of days in the year to produce a figure that is easy 
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touse. But this figure is apt to be very misleading, as any 
average may be. 

These figures do not represent the total amount of food 
actually consumed by the civilian population of Canada, 
since they do not allow for the various forms of wastage in 
retail stores and homes. Furthermore, as mentioned 
above, the total food supplies of the country are not dis- 
tributed uniformly to every region, and in each region the 
consumption by individuals is known to be far from uni- 
form. Families and individuals differ in their tastes and 
buying habits, in knowledge of the principles of diet selec- 


TABLE 1 
Summary of food supplies moving into civilian consumption in 
Canada in 1935-39, 1948, and preliminary estimate for a 
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. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, September 13, 1944, 
TABLE 2 


Estimated supplies of nutrients in foods moving into civilian con- 
sumption per person per day* 
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tion, and above all in purchasing power. No indication 
can be given by these figures of the actual number of 
people eating less than an optimal diet. 

In addition to these sources of error, the calculation of 
nutrients from current food composition tables does not 
allow for another, and serious error; namely, the losses of 
nutrient values from the foods during the storage, pro- 
cessing and cooking. In the case of certain vitamins such 
losses may be very large. 

These figures, then, merely tell us what total quantities 
of foods were apparently used by Canadian civilians in the 
years studied, and approximately what quantities of nu- 
trients were originally present in this total amount of food. 
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The figures show a general upward trend during the war 
years for all nutrients, with minor exceptions. Striking 
increases of about 14 per cent over prewar periods are 
found in animal protein, calcium, and riboflavin; and 
minor increases in calories, fat, iron, vitamin A, thiamin 
and ascorbic acid. 

The figures for 1943 show that adequate amounts of 
nutrients (with one exception) for all Canadians could have 
been obtained from the foods apparently used, provided 
that we had uniform and equitable distribution of these 
foods throughout the population, and no losses of vitamins 
and other nutrient values during storage, handling and 
cooking. Since these conditions are not possible, some 
margin of safety over nutritional requirements is needed 
in supplies. Just how to calculate this margin of safety 
is not clear, and research is needed along this line to assist 
in formulating a national food policy. 

As a feature of postwar planning in Canada, there is a 
growing tendency to believe that there should be a broad 
food policy designed to secure the best production and util- 
ization of our food for the health and welfare of the nation 
so that adequate amounts would be available to allow this 
margin of safety. The necessary margin of safety can be 
kept at a minimum by measures which will maintain pur- 
chasing power, reduce losses of nutrients during marketing, 
and by educational efforts toward proper selection and 
preparation of food and improved distribution of essential 
foods, especially to vulnerable groups. 


CURRENT EFFORTS 


Whether such an ideal condition will ever be achieved I 
do not know, but even during the war Canada has made 
progress in certain directions which should assist in attain- 
ing this objective. All these efforts, described below, are 
based on a long-term view and no radical changes need be 
expected soon. 

1. An effort is being made to improve the nutritional 
quality of the foods produced and processed for the public. 
Under this heading I might mention such diverse efforts as 
improvement in varieties of tomatoes for their ascorbic 
acid content, and establishing standards for a white flour 
that retains more of the B vitamins in the wheat than does 
ordinary white flour. These are part of a general effort 
to give guidance to producers, manufacturers, and the 
public in standards of quality on a nutritional basis. It is 
a slow process, but a useful one. 

2. I might mention the consideration we are giving in 
Canada to distribution of foods. Much has been learned 
during the war about how to keep food supplies allocated 
and distributed throughout the whole country. There is 
an indication that this information will be used and con- 
tinued after the war. Certainly it will benefit the nation 
as a whole to study carefully our distribution methods. 
As part of this work, consideration is now being given to 
schemes like a school lunch program for improving the dis- 
tribution of foods to special groups. Again, you can see 
the characteristically conservative and slow approach 
which we use in Canada. I often envy the enthusiasm 
which you in the United States can develop for such efforts. 

3. It seems certain that the work of my division in 
Ottawa will be continued. Briefly, this is concerned with: 
industrial feeding; nutrition advice to other government 
departments; coordinating and assisting nutrition educa- 
tion throughout the country; and further development of 
nutrition research, especially from the public health aspects 
of assessing the nutritional status of our population and of 
meer the effectiveness of different. approaches to the 
public. 

In conclusion, it can be seen that Canada is in a favor- 
able position among nations in regard to food supplies, 
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rationing and nutritional progress, but much remains to be 
done before we have a food policy really based on the 
health and welfare of all Canadians. 

From a nutrition viewpoint, much that has been started 
during the war is likely to continue in some form after the 
war, as we move closer to the ideal of the Hot Springs Food 
Conference—a national food policy for the health of all. 
Various developments are likely to take years to become 
fully fledged programs, but the trends can be seen, namely: 

(1) Distribution to outlying regions has been improved. 

(2) Allocation schemes to priority users may extend into 
general school lunch and other programs. 


[VOLUME 2] 


(3) Improved nutritional quality of processed foods, 
beginning right at the soil and the variety grown, will be 
extended throughout all the processing. 

(4) Nutrition education has made considerable strides, 
but is, of course, in need of continuous repetition. It 
seems likely to continue after the war. 

(5) Research in nutrition by the National Health De- 
partment will now include regular surveys of nutritional 
status, and of the effectiveness of educational methods. 

In all of these things Canada moves in a conservative 
and undramatic manner having a long-term view. 


>>ie~<~ 


An Army Dietitian in India 


So much has happened since sending off that last frantic V-mail, 
in the hope you would fill in the gaps in the 412 mail while I was 
en route—some place! The place is Assam—‘‘somewhere on the 
Ledo Road.’’ Anyway here we are and the censors say we can 
tell—so that’s better than just ‘‘somewhere in India’”’ which is a 
broad expanse, far broader than I ever gave it credit for in my 
vague geographical mind. 

Only a few days in India convinces me that it is little wonder 
that its literature is all so confusing—to understand it one would 
need to delve into the many religions and languages.... The 
Hindu custom of burning their dead and the accompanying cer- 
emony in which the widow still makes an attempt to jump on the 
funeral pyre, are as baffling as the Parsee’s custom of laying their 
dead in the open ‘‘Halls of Silence’? where the vultures descend 
and strip the bodies clean in 15 to 20 minutes . . . Human labor is 
cheap and plentiful and if a ricksha bearer happens to drop dead 
there is another ricksha to be had nearby. Bearers (house serv- 
ants, male) are all over the place. They will wash, iron, clean 
shoes, clean house, and run errands. Ayahs (women bearers) 
will do the same. ‘‘Sweepers’’ are another species—they take out 
the trash and sweep only. ‘‘Beasties’’ carry water, prepare baths, 
andsoon. The division of labor is terrific and the average house- 
hold employs 10 or more. To date I’m still holding my own 
against the crowds who descend in droves each day and want to 
work forme. They beat clothes on a cement slab and sometimes 
stamp up and down on them—so my ‘‘fine things’’ would be pul- 
verized in no time. Anyway, after 29 months my clothes need 
very careful squeezing if they are going to last the war out... . 

After dark the mosquitoes descend, malarial ones, and fatigues 
are required in addition to plenty of 612 (mosquito lotion), so 
you can imagine how glamorous I’d be out dancing, smelling of 
dimethy] phthilate, with a pair of work socks pulled out of high- 
topped shoes, and over the bottoms of my slacks. 

Some of us are housed in bashas (bamboo shacks not nearly so 
attractive as the native homes at our last post); others are in 
British desert tents, which are fairly cool and roomy. All are 
supposedly bug-proof, but nothing keeps out the mice, rats, and 
snakes, I suppose. You hear tales of packs of baboons and other 
wild animals, so for once I’m glad I’m a brunette—I’m sure they’d 
go for the blondes too! We have no recreation hall at the present 
so we all huddle together in the mess hall after 7 p.m. and write, 
or play bridge to the tune of four 25-watt bulbs. It’s cozy and 
certainly very clubby—the officers all seem glad to see us, and were 
up at the crack of dawn to meet us the day we arrived... . 

Friday the 27th, about 3 p.m. I was sitting on a cot on the front 
“porch”? of my basha, minding my own business and writing fast 
and furiously as usual when all of a sudden I heard what sounded 
to me like ‘“‘pooph”’ (the sound you hear when you drop a lighted 
match into a box of safety matches). I jumped up expecting to 
see the mat on the cot and the cot in flames, but it wasn’t, so I sat 
down again, and in so doing felt a sting in my left leg. I put my 
hand down and felt something warm and wet and sticky and 
when I drew my hand out it was covered with blood. So I jumped 
up again, this time exclaiming, ‘‘I’ve been shot!’’ I found I had 
a hole in my leg about the size of my little finger. My wound 
didn’t hurt too much—the hole was about midway between my 
knee and hip. It bled a fair amount and they took me to the 
accident room via stretcher and ambulance. ... put me to bed, 


novocained the area, and probed for the bullet. They got it all 
right and the Colonel who worked on me said it was from a 145 or 
tommy gun, he didn’t know which. The numerous M.P.’s, Pro- 
vost Marshal, and other investigators on the case didn’t know 
either. I don’t think anyone was out to get me, though you’ve 
doubtless heard the parody ‘‘Praise the Lord and shoot the Dieti- 
tian.’’ It all caused an awful lot of talk and stir... everyone 
around us will be shooting only when necessary hereafter. 

Now to go back to the bazaars—they sell everything from safety 
pins to monkeys, and some places, I’m told, sell elephants and 
babies. There are all kinds of fruits and vegetables, figs, pome- 
granates, granadilles, apples, pears, melons—all kinds of nuts, 
too, and animals. Parrots, orioles (very like our Baltimore ones), 
parakeets, mynokes, and cages of other pretty ones. There are 
brasses, plain, etched, and enameled, jewels as big as peas, dia- 
monds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and lots of semiprecious ones 
too. There are silks and cottons and light cashmeres in great 
quantities ranging from the poorest to the best. There is hard- 
ware such as charcoal stoves, irons, lamps, terra cotta water jugs, 
and all sorts of tin and enamelware. There are flowers—asters 
and zinnias, cosmos and freesias and gardenias—such a mixture 
of beauty and filth you’ve never seen. The cows wander in and 
out and the place is overrun with mangy-looking dogs and goats, 
all smelling to high heaven. The whole country is a startling 
contrast of the best and the worst. Some of it is modern, in fact, 
far more modern than I ever supposed and some of it is very old 
and worn and more pagan than you can imagine. You go riding 
along in a gharry (horse-drawn carriage) with a gunny sack of hay 
hanging beneath, and a man runs from nowhere with a basket 
which he opens up in your face—there lies a snake! Some of the 
snake charmers are clever and real showmen—clowns, in their own 
way. One came on the post one evening and produced more 
snakes from more places than you could shake a stick at—leaving 
me with the feeling that it wasn’t safe to venture out alone with the 
faint weird whistle of the snake charmer’s pipe in my ears. 

We had a few opportunities to taste some Indian food, which 
is nicely and delicately flavored. It is not encouraged, however, 
for the sanitation isn’t high, even in the best places. After years 
of living here one works up a certain immunity to these bugs which 
are very different from ours. At present none of us are interested 
in getting dysentery or ‘“‘skippers’’ as they call it out here. It 
should be a very easy place to develop a germ complex and almost 
everyone sticks pretty closely to the G.I. home fires. Our water 
and food we know are clean and pure. 

Heard last night about an officer who got the Purple Heart for 
cutting himself on a tin can, left from his K rations, no doubt, 
when he went diving into his fox hole! ... Our washing arrange- 
ments are unique, in fact we’ve come to regard the G.I. helmet as 
the handiest piece of equipment the Army issues. They are 
equally as handy in mid-ocean... I’ve found a nice piece of 
galvanized metal from which I’ve made a handy stand for mine— 
a perfect washbow]. One of the doctors got fed up with shaving 
out of his and went to the local bazaar to buy a wash basin. He 
found a good one for 30 rupees ($9.) so he thought he would be 
true to his helmet for a bit longer.—Ezcerpts from a letter from Lt. 
Kathleen Lewis, now in India after lengthy service in the South 
Pacific area. 
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A WEEKLY MENU AND NUTRITION SERVICE TO INDUSTRY'! 


QUINDARA OLIVER DODGE 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Industrial Nutrition, Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety? 


and commercial cafeterias, initiated in September 1944 

by the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, pro- 
vides a wealth of accurate nutrition data and scientific 
management methods of control, compiled and printed in 
an immediately usable and practical form. Although the 
service is planned specifically for use by industrial and 
commercial cafeteria managers, it offers the same help to 
managers of any type of large group feeding service and its 
contents, planned according to the seasons of the year, are 
of lasting value. It can be used by managers of school 
cafeterias, department store employee cafeterias, college 
residence or dining halls, and hospitals. College students 
majcring in institution management will find each week’s 
issue valuable in learning how to apply the principles of 
scientific management. 

Briefly, the Weekly Menu and Nuirition Service includes 
the essential tools for scientific administration of the cafe- 
teria, carefully integrated with a direct nutrition educa- 
tion promotion program. The following table of contents 
for one issue gives an ide* of the scope of material presented 
and indicates the amount of work required to perfect the 
subject matter: 

1. Suggested nutrition program for employees (to be 
sponsored by a Management-Worker Nutrition Commit- 
tee, elected by the employees). . 

2. Nutrition facts for employee nutrition program (built 
about “Nutrition Alphabet Rhymes”’ and suitable for use 
in trade publications, employee leaflets, posters, or inser- 
tion in pay envelopes). 

3. Sales menus, with computation Of rationed food allow- 
ances and raw food cost percentages. 
4. Standardized quantity recipes. 

5. Dietary calculations for daily 
Specials. 

6. Sizes of service portions and yields—100 portions. 

7. Food and wholesale market situation—Massachu- 
setts. 

8. Production menu for week. 

9. Interpretation and suggestions for use of service. 

Space permits only a description of certain of the Produc- 
tion and Sales Menus to show how they facilitate the nu- 
trition education of industrial workers. Since this is a 
pioneer effort the history of its development may be of 
interest. 


T= Weekly Menu and Nutrition Service® to industrial 


Hearty Luncheon 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL NUTRITION 

Measures for civilian defense were first initiated when 
the first Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety was 
appointed in 1774. During World War I, this tradition 
was kept alive by the appointment of another committee of 
the same name. The present committee, therefore, is a 
direct descendant of these earlier committees, appointed 
in time of emergency to arrange for services not provided 
by other government agencies. 

The Subcommittee on Industrial Nutrition is an official 
state committee functioning under the Division of Health 
of the Massachusetts Committee on Public Safety, ap- 
pointed by Governor Saltonstall in 1942, and was the first 
complete organization for civilian defense in this country 


_' This and the following paper were read before the American 
Dietetic Association, Chicago, October 27, 1944. 
* Also Associate Professor of Institutional Management, Sim- 
Mons College, and Director, Vocational Training Department, 
omen’s Educational and Industrial Union, 264 Boylston Street, 
oston. 
* Further described in this JouRNAL, p. 665, November 1944. 


during the present war. This committee has been of 
material aid in achieving the goal we set for ourselves in 
establishing the service. . 

The activities of the federal nutrition program have 
guided and influenced the thinking of the subcommittee 
from the beginning. We have found it essential to secure 
the support of influential local and state departments, state 
organizations, professional associations, and especially top 
management in industry. At present the 23 members of 
the committee represent statewide civic, trade, and pro- 
fessional interests and groups, such as the Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts, the A.F. of L. and C.I.O., 
War Manpower Commission, insurance companies, res- 
taurants, Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, State Nutrition Committee, industrial physicians and 
nurses, nutrition research, nutrition education, and dieti- 
tians and nutritionists. 


WEEKLY MENU AND NUTRITION SERVICE 


In developing the Weekly Menu and Nutrition Service, a 
committee of such size and scope was absolutely essential. 
Even so, without the encouragement and financial support 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts, the project 
would have been extremely difficult or impossible to exe- 
cute. The results we have accomplished typify what may 
be done through broad community, civic, state, and pro- 
fessional group cooperation, and have brought out the 
importance of having dietitians accept their share of com- 
munity and civic responsibility, instead of placing the full 
burden on the public health nutritionist. 

The chief purpose of the Weekly Menu and Nutrition 
Service was to ensure appetizing and well-balanced meals 
for workers in industrial plants. The program, especially 
planned for the industrial and commercial cafeteria man- 
ager, is designed to supplement rather than displace exist- 
ing feeding systems. It is so flexible that it can be used 
equally well by small as well as large concerns. Particular 
stress has been placed on costs. The service enables plants 
not only to save money and ration points, but in many 
instances to serve more nutritious and palatable meals at 
the price which formerly obtained. Recently a large man- 
ufacturing company, serving an average of 10,000 meals 
daily, wrote as follows: ““We have accomplished definite 
economies through the use of the service.’”’ In addition, 
use of the service permits the cafeteria manager more time 
for supervision of new and inefficient employees, while the 
factual data it contains assures that sound nutrition prin- 
ciples will be applied. 


PREPARATION OF MENU AND NUTRITION SERVICE 


The development of the weekly service proceeded 
through five main stages, as follows: 

1. Management surveys of representative industrial 
cafeterias in Massachusetts by members of the Subcom- 
mittee on Industrial Nutrition. 

2. Preparation of the basic material needed for the serv- 
ice, such as nutrition education program, seasonal menu 
lists, suggestive production menus for each season, calcula- 
tion of 100-portion quantity recipes, and dietary calcula- 
tion of each recipe. This portion of the work was carried 
on under the direction of the Subcommittee on Industrial 
Nutrition by special committees of the Massachusetts 
Dietetic Association, as organized by its president, Opal 
Bowers. These committees began work in November 1943 
and completed their projects in June 1944. The plan in- 
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volved active participation by some 35 dietitians and nu- 
tritionists who volunteered a total of over 1000 hours of 
their time as a contribution to the war effort. 

3. Calculation of nutrient equivalents for each quantity 
recipe, completed by the recipe committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Dietetic Association, was made by the Simmons 
College senior students in institution management. 

4. The Associated Industries of Massachusetts financed 
the cost of printing and mailing the trial issues and the full- 
time services of an administrative dietitian of superior 
ability and extensive experience as a staff member of the 
subcommittee to check the material for publication. The 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union provided office 
space, equipment, supplies, telephone, and_ secretarial 
assistance. 

5. Work began early in July on the drafting and prepara- 
tion of the first complete issue of the service, which was 
submitted to Roy F. Williams, executive vice-president, 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts, for approval, fol- 
lowing which it was scheduled for distribution in Septem- 
ber. Since all the calculations and data prepared by the 
various committees had to be checked for accuracy and the 
quantity recipes standardized, it was estimated that it 
would take 2 months of advance work to prepare sufficient 
material for the four weekly issues in a given month. (In 
other words, each issue has to be “‘in the works” one month 
before it reaches the desk of the cafeteria manager who uses 
it. This estimated leeway has proved necessary.) In late 
August, just before the first issue went to press, the Associ- 
ated Industries of Massachusetts asked if we would provide 
the service for a trial period of one quarter (13 weeks) in- 
stead of the originally planned trial period of 4 weeks. 
However, by October 13 the service had received such rec- 
ognition that it was continued for an additional 13 weeks. 


WEEKLY PRODUCTION MENUS 


The Production Menu for the week is set up on one page 
to show the 17 menu items planned for each day, Monday 
through Sunday. These include a juice, soup, meat ex- 
tender, potato, vegetables, salads, breads, butter, sand- 
wiches, fruits, pudding, cake, ice cream, pie, and beverages. 
Even though the menu is short, menu items are so carefully 
planned that the employee can readily select many palat- 
able and nutritious combinations as he passes along the 
counter, or the combination of foods from each day’s list of 
menu items designated by the service as a Hearty Lunch- 
eon Special. This special lunch is sold for 50 cents with the 
raw food cost percentage between 55 and 60 per cent, and 
is so planned as to keep within ration allowances. 

During the 13-week period, the quantity recipes were 
standardized by the dietary staff of the dining halls, Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, and the Nutrition Department, Massachusetts 
General Hospital. The special lunch is calculated on the 
basis of the N.R.C. recommended dietary essentials— 
calories, protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, thiamin, ribo- 
flavin, and ascorbic acid, and provides at least one third of 
the day’s requirements for a moderately active man. 
Further, the service recommends that the words “no 
changes” and “‘provides one third of day’s recommended 
nutritive essentials’”’ be written above the listing of the 
menu items in the Hearty Luncheon Special for the infor- 
mation of the worker. 
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DAILY SALES MENUS 

A suggested pattern for a Daily Sales Menu is given, 
which includes three different types of complete luncheons 
from the 17 menu items on Monday’s menu: the Hearty 
Luncheon Special just described; a Light Luncheon; and a 
Soup Luncheon. The 17 items are also listed under ‘‘Other 
Suggestions.” 

When a menu display board is used, it is recommended 
that the three specials be listed on one board and the other 
items on a second board under ‘‘Other Suggestions.”” The 
service includes the three suggested specials for each day’s 
menu items, but gives the complete sales menu pattern for 
Monday only. 

NUTRITION EDUCATION 

There is no quicker nor more effective way to provide 
sound nutrition education for workers than by serving 
nutritious and appetizing food at reasonable prices, in 
pleasant, sanitary surroundings. By sound merchandis- 
ing practices, it is possible to guide food selections so that 
employees will eat a substantial lunch which supplies its 
share of the needed daily nutrients through natural foods. 
This approach—indirect nutrition education by means of 
the food served in the cafeteria—will be more effective, 
far-reaching, and lasting if coupled with a sound, direct, 
nutrition education program that helps workers visualize 
and understand what constitutes a good diet, why each 
meal should supply its share, and the importance of eating 
a large variety of all kinds of food. We believe that in 
the future it behooves every administrative dietitian to 
accept full responsibility for furthering this type of nutri- 
tion education, carefully integrated with the service of 
well-merchandised meals. The fact is impressed on the 
worker that it is the food eaten in the entire day that 
determines whether one is well fed. 

Such a direct nutrition program is provided in the 
Weekly Menu and Nutrition Service under the heading, 
Nutrition Facts for Employee Nutrition Program. Menu 
items are planned with such a wide variety of natural 
foods that the particular nutrition fact selected for empha- 
sis each week can easily be applied. Foods listed under 
the section covering the market situation, the above- 
mentioned facts for the nutrition program, as well as the 
suggested pamphlets, posters, and source material are all 
correlated as an integral part of the direct nutrition pro- 
gram as it is developed in the theme for the week. 


ACCEPTANCE OF THE SERVICE 

There has been gratifying support of the service from 
trade, civic, and professional groups at the local, state, 
national, and international levels. Representatives of 
both the Canadian Government and the Government of 
the Commonwealth of Australia have written endorsing 
the quality of the material, and favorable reports concern- 
ing it have appeared in many publications. Letters re- 
ceived indicate that the service gives promise of filling @ 
real need in helping the people of the United States to 
attain a better nutritional status. : 

Surely no industrial or commercial organization that 1s 
really concerned over the welfare of its employees need 
worry about employee morale, for the provision of meals 
that bring the health benefits of better nutrition to the 
worker will pay large dividends in increased production and 
higher employee morale, as well as in reduced accidents 
and absenteeism. 
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QUALITY FOOD FOR INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYEES 


E. LYNNETTE GATTEN anp ELIZABETH HUEY 
Director of Cafeterias, and Assistant Director, The Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company, Omaha 


work 9 hours daily on two shifts, turning out B-29 

Superfortresses. Their production record, 21 
months ‘‘on” or “ahead” of schedule, has not been surpassed 
by any aircraft manufacturer in America today. 

We of the food production department feel that we have 
avital part in achieving the plant’s commendable produc- 
tion record, for we are serving to workers approximately 
12,000 well-balanced, nutritious meals daily. There are 
three complete cafeteria units; in each, food is prepared and 
distributed in the same manner and under the same rules 
and regulations. There is one large kitchen at the Assem- 
bly Plant with two dining rooms adjoining, each with two 
service counters—one to serve hot food from electrically- 
heated units, the other for sandwiches, soup, salads, bev- 
erages, and desserts. Two other cafeterias serving one 


Fy von at the Glenn L. Martin-Nebraska Company 


dining room each are patterned after the same plan. 


PERSONNEL OF THE DIETARY DEPARTMENT 


The cafeteria is a division of the Personnel Department. 
The cafeteria director’s staff consists of a trained manager for 
each cafeteria, an accountant, and a storeroom supervisor. 
The food buyer and personnel administrator, functionally 
controlled by their respective departments, coordinate 
closely with the cafeteria division, and attend a staff meet- 
ing each week for round-table discussions. Facts and 
figures covering the operation of the cafeterias are pre- 
sented and all problems and suggestions reviewed. Por- 
tions, recipe standards, cost studies, and job methods 
developed in the plant are discussed, as they relate to the 
menu for the following week. The food buyer advises 
what products are available on the market and suggests 
any exceptional values, which are incorporated into the 
menu when practical. 

The storeroom supervisor checks the quality of all pro- 
visions received and is responsible for the accounting of 
provisions as they are withdrawn from the storeroom. 


PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Even though first-shift lunch is not served until 10:45 
am., the preparation wheel starts turning at midnight in 
each cafeteria. In the bakery, the women workers, with 
the motto, ‘“Keep the ovens full,” turn out sweet rolls, 
three varieties of pies, cakes, cookies, and special dinner 
desserts for the counter and for rest periods. Records of 
the quantities and kinds of pie made and sold on each shift 
are kept and used as a guide in estimating the amount 
needed each day. Standardized recipes and standard por- 
tions ensure that each shift has the same quality and 
amount of food. 

The supervisor on duty, at the close of her shift, makes a 
thorough check of the kitchen and ice boxes with the super- 
Visor reporting for duty. Leftovers are noted and changes 
in the menu and food preparation under way are discussed. 
The supervisor taking charge then issues instructions to her 
Workers. Each shift depends on the staff of the preceding 
one to see that proper preparation is started. In the salad 
section the small salads, fruit plates, and vegetable plates 
are prepared. Here, as in other sections, preparation is 
under way. Fresh fruits have been peeled and sectioned, 
lettuce cleaned, eggs cooked, and other vegetables cleaned 
and made ready for use. Green salads are tossed as needed, 
‘5 to 100 servings at a time. 

Employees are taught correct portions by the supervisor, 
With a sample as a guide. Occasionally cafeteria workers 

come too generous in dishing up a salad. By breaking 


down a tray of prepared salads, we demonstrate that 2 to 4 
additional salads could have been served from these extra 
portions. A few cents lost in this manner amounts to dol- 
lars in a day’s time. An extra olive added to a relish plate 
seems too small to quibble about, but for 600 salads the 
cost is raised between $3 and $4. 

Even though rationing of processed foods has not been so 
great a problem to us this year, we are still using fresh 
fruits and vegetables whenever possible. We have a vege- 
table preparation room in the storeroom where vegetables 
are trimmed. Factory assembly-line style of preparation 
is employed whenever possible. For instance, one em- 
ployee shucks corn, one trims, and one cleans off silk. 
Vegetables are washed just before using. 

Cafeteria workers prepare the vegetables, pan meat and 
other foods for the cooks. Two cooks on each shift are 
responsible for the finished cooked products. With lim- 
ited kettles and space in the kitchen, it is necessary to plan 
the menu so that the selected items do not overburden one 
type of equipment such as the ovens or the steam-jacketed 
kettles. Our meal preparation continues until 15 min. 
before the food counters open, which permits a short rest 
period for employees before reporting to their stations for 
the serving period. 


SERVING THE FOOD 


Lunch period for our plant and office workers is set at 
30-min. intervals for each of ten groups. Therefore, we 
have a new group coming in to our cafeteria every 15 min. 
over a period of 23 hr. 

A set of poster cartoons, suggesting ideas for faster serv- 
ice, is one method we use to get the employees through the 
line at the rate of 12 per minute. The counter women use 
the following procedure for ‘‘speeding up” the line as the 
customer moves forward: the first mentions the special 
dinner meat item, “Baked ham?” The next watches the 
answer and immediately asks, ‘“‘Potatoes?”’ if ham happens 
to be selected. The third then suggests either an appro- 
priate vegetable or salad. This speeds selection and helps 
to keep the line moving. Focusing attention on the food 
items persuades customers to buy sufficient food, tends to 
aid the sale of slow moving items, and avoids the possibility 
of leftovers. It is surprising to see how readily selection is 
controlled and expedited by this simple method. 

Our 38-cent plate special, always popular, consists of a 
meat, two vegetables or a vegetable and salad, bread and 
butter, beverage, and a simple dessert. A portion of milk 
supplies one third of the daily requirement. 

When broken down, the raw food expenditure is dis- 
tributed as follows: bakery, staples, 16 per cent; dairy, ice 
cream, butter, 29 per cent; fresh fruit and vegetables, 17 
per cent; canned fruit and vegetables, 6 per cent; meat, 
fish, poultry, eggs, 32 per cent. 

After finishing his meal, each customer carries his own 
tray to the dishroom, placing silverware and paper in 
specified containers before setting the tray in the dishroom 
window. This sorting results in considerable saving of 
time in the dishwashing room and the loss of silverware is 
negligible. 

Midmorning and afternoon snacks served during the 
10-min. rest periods boost production but do not simplify 
cafeteria operations. The refreshment carts throughout 
the plant sell milk and other beverages, sweet rolls, cake, 
and cookies each day. Since introducing homemade bak- 
ery products on the food carts, milk consumption has 
increased 10 per cent. 
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Tn addition to the cafeteria, we also have a table service 
in the dining rooms for executives, but the food served is 
from the main kitchen and the same menu is used. These 
rooms are also used for company business meetings and 
special dinners or luncheon meetings for guests of the 
company. 


ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES 


The accounting procedure for our cafeterias has been set 
up to give an accurate daily picture of income and expenses 
for each cafeteria. The daily operating statement is in the 
hands of each supervisor by 4 p.m. the following day. Each 
supervisor then knows the daily food cost, labor, other ex- 
penses, and the net ‘operating result. Both current and 
accumulative percentages of these items are shown as they 
relate to sales. If the cost trend is upward, immediate 
steps are taken to discover and correct the cause. 

A physical inventory is taken on the last day of the 
month and a profit and loss statement prepared. The final 
accumulative figures on the daily operating statement at 
the close of the month show only a slight variation from the 
figures on our regular monthly statement based on physical 
inventories. We know, then, that we can depend on the 
accuracy of our daily operating statement. 

The accounting office maintains a percentage graph for 
each cafeteria, showing both daily and accumulative per- 
centages of food cost, salaries, other expense, and profit or 
loss, as they relate to sales. This gives an instant picture 
of any rise or fall in these cost groups and the trend of each. 
Recent averages show these figures on a percentage basis to 
be as follows: 
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Food cost 

Payroll 

Insurance and taxes 
Laundry 
Replacements 

Paper supplies 
Miscellaneous expense 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The personnel administrator is our employee-relations 
representative. She checks to see that em»loyees are in 
their proper classification, that increases in wages are sub- 
mitted on time, and that leaves of absence are approved, 
She answers employee questions concerning company 
policy. Graphs and charts are prepared concerning cafe- 
teria personnel. A daily graph for a month, showing the 
number of employees on the payroll, the number of em- 
ployees needed to do a given job, and the number of em- 
ployees present, is always at hand. The chart giving the 
ages of the female workers shows that 36.5 per cent are over 
45 years of age. 


THE ULTIMATE GOAL—QUALITY FOOD 


“Quality is built into an airplane—not inspectel in.” 
This slogan appeared on one of the weekly placards placed 
throughout the Martin-Nebraska plant. And so with 
quality food production: the highest quality materials 
available may be purchased, but it takes careful building 
and inspecting to turn out quality food products. 
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Development and Work, Educational Department, National Restaurant Association 


An Educational Department headed by an Educational Director 
was established within the National Restaurant Association in 
1941. It had long been recognized by this association that one of 
the greatest needs in the industry was a sound training program 
for restaurant employees. This was the first project undertaken 
by the Educational Department. Under the George-Deen Act of 
Congress such training could be started with little delay and 
quickly executed in 10 or 12 lessons. Many restaurants had had 
an employee training program for their own employees but few 
states had public training classes. 

The next project was the organization of a practical training 
course for the person with formal college training. The Educa- 
tional Committee and many members had long realized the need 
of establishing within the industry an apprentice training course 
where practical experience could be gained by college graduates 
who had majored in institution management or foods and nutri- 
tion. Notwithstanding the remarkable opportunities in the res- 
taurant field for home economists with experience, until recently 
it was almost impossible for graduates fresh from the campus, 
even though interested in commercial food production, to obtain 
desirable openings in restaurants. They were but ‘‘raw material”’ 
to restaurant operators until they had been put through a finishing 
process whereby they experienced more fully the practical applica- 
tion of chemistry, nutrition, bacteriology, ouseleaia and other 
subjects in the business of feeding people. Nor did the colleges 
encourage their students to enter the commercial or restaurant 
field. 

Realizing that these young students with their sound formal 
training had much to contribute to the industry and, at the same 
time, the restaurant field had much to offer them, the Educational 
Committee in the spring of 1942 set up apprentice training classes 
of 10 months’ duration, since reduced to 8 months. 

The American Dietetic Association, which for years has had 
similar training courses for student dietitians, and the American 
Home Economics Association cooperated in formulating definite 
standards for both the student and the restaurant. Only students 
of good character who have given evidence of possessing high food 
standards, potential executive ability, and definite aptitude for 


this work are selected. The student’s credentials. and her work in 
semester hours are carefully investigated before she is accepted 
as a trainee. Equally as exacting are the reyuire nents for the 
restaurants giving the training. Standards of food and super- 
vision in such restaurants must be exceptionally high. The 
student must be guided and systematically progress through 
specific restaurant activities. 

This program has been expanded slowly. To be sure that the 
training was established on a firm foundation, the number of 
restaurants giving the training, the number of colleges contacted, 
and the number of students placed were purposely limitel. The 
apprentice program has been definitely labeled a success, and can 
now be expanded. From this humble bezinning, it is hoped the 
day may soon come when annually we may be placing in restau- 
rants for this training several hundred home economies graduates. 
With their combined training in the theoretical ani the practical, 
they can contribute much towards better food production, better 
administration, and all-around better restaurants. 

We have tried to give the practical knowleize necessary in some 
of the sciences rather than to make technicians out of the students. 
This is true in the case of bacteriology. Without giving the 
students all the details of isolation, they will learn the importance 
of bacteria; the transmission of diseases through insects, rolents 
and vermin; how to protect food and customers; temperatures for 
the best keeping qualities; types of food spoilage; ensuing losses 
resulting from product losses and lawsuits, and many other phases 
of this subject. This will be a part of their institution manage- 
ment classes and their seminars. In addition, the basic elements 
of bacteriology, zoology and other elements of the biological sei- 
ences are required as a prerequisite for admission to the program. 
This work is covered in the last two years of the four-year course 
of the university. Laboratory work in the methods of achieving 
proper sanitation is an integral part of the program. At the same 
time, food control will be a part of the institution management 
and accounting work.—Alberta M. Macfarlane, Educational Direc- 
tor, National Restaurant Association, speaking before the Home 
Economics Women in Business and the District of Columbia Dietetic 
Association, December 5, 1944. 
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VICTORY GARDENS AND FOOD PRESERVATION 
IN 1945 


Victory Gardens and home canning continue, perhaps 
with even greater emphasis, to be wartime necessities. It 
is estimated that last year nearly half of the total civilian 
supply of canned vegetables and two thirds of the canned 
fruits were accounted for by home-canned foods—amount- 
ing to over three billion jars. This year, with supplies of 
ecommercially-canned products available to civilians no 
greater than last year, home canners must at least match 
their 1944 achievements. This is the goal which the War 
Food Administration has set and which Marvin Jones, 
War Food Administrator, urged those who attended the 
National Victory Garden Conference last November to 
strive for in their program for 1945. 

Whether foods grown and canned by institutions were 
figured in the not inconsiderable amount of government 
statistics on the subject is not apparent, nor the extent to 
which frozen foods affect the picture. But experience 
with blue ration points since the beginning of the year and 
the real possibility of a sudden change in the war situation, 
with consequent increases in government demands or 
bottlenecks in transportation, would lead us to believe 
that the goal is none too high. 

Every possible help is being offered by various depart- 
ments of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
A first specific suggestion, though seemingly self-evident, 
is this: Plan your gardening and canning together. Evi- 
dently this has not been common practice with inexperi- 
enced gardeners and the result has been needless waste of 


seed and food. More emphasis is being placed on planting 
of various types of fruit trees, especially those bearing 
small fruits, and more extensive research activities in this 


field are being encouraged. Commercial and industrial 
firms fostering employee gardens are asked to continue 
this effort and broaden it into a permanent postwar 
program. It is suggested that the gardening and canning 
projects in schools can be tied in with school lunch pro- 
grams if this has not already been done. Home demon- 
stration agents and local teachers of vocational agriculture 
stand ready to help establish community home preserva- 
tion centers which have been so successful in the past. A 
list of USDA publications concerned with canning, in 
addition to other pertinent information, appears in the 
news section of this JOURNAL. 

As to supplies, we have been informed that this year’s 
stores of vegetable seeds are adequate; fertilizer, though 
not so plentiful as last year, will be on the market in 
almost the same quantities as last year, with appropriate 
formulas for each section of the country; insecticides will 
be available in sufficient amounts. All supplies should be 
ordered early but only in the quantities needed, according 
toWFA. The amount of sugar allocated for canning is the 
Sime, but this year we cannot exceed this allotment, as 
was the case last year. Manufacture of 630,000 pressure 
canners, compared with 400,000 last year, has been author- 
ized, and there are no restrictions on the manufacture of 
containers and closures. 

Aside from the primary considerations of the real need 
for “home-grown”’ food if our present nutritional status is 
to be maintained, and the delectable eating quality of 
fresh-picked fruits and vegetables, we cannot overlook the 
recreational and even therapeutic value of gardening—of 
contact with the earth and growing things and the final 
thrill of storing away shelves and bins full of food for the 
Winter—all of which will help to satisfy a primary urge, 


while at the same time contributing to one of the nation’s 
most important programs on the home front in 1945. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BHNHE, 1944 


In the report of the Chief of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economies, Dr. Hazel K. Stiebeling, 
to the director of the Agricultural Research Administra- 
tion, 1944, it is stated that many of the nation’s wartime 
achievements in the direction of improved diets would have 
been impossible had not research been quietly building up 
a backlog of facts which could quickly be put to use when 
the emergency developed. The record of accomplish- 
ments of the Bureau in the fiscal year ending June 1944, 
showing that it has contributed to the solution of many 
current problems, has interest for us not only because of 
the help which these accomplishments offer in alleviating 
our problems throughout the war period, but also because 
of the promise they hold for further advances and greater 
achievements in the postwar years. 

The “protein problem” which has had first place in 
nutrition research this year is given first place in the re- 
port, with a summary of the work done on the develop- 
ment of a method for determining two amino acids, trypto- 
phan and cystine, directly in foods; and the cooking tests 
on soybean products and peanut flour. 

Canning, ‘‘the most popular home food preservation 
method,’’ received much attention by the Bureau and 
many of us have profited by the published results of can- 
ning experiments. Dr. Stiebeling states, ‘‘With the in- 
creased support for research in home food preservation 
recently granted by Congress, this Bureau has developed 
plans for acquiring the additional information needed to 
put home canning practices on a scientific basis, taking due 
cognizance of the great diversity of soil and climatic con- 
ditions affecting the raw food and the keeping quality of 
the canned product when stored.” The work will be 
augmented by extensive cooperation with state research 
agencies. Certain hard-to-can products, such as peas, 
beans, and corn, will receive attention soon; studies on 
meats, tomatoes, and spinach are already in progress. 

To help solve the problem of how to adjust customary 
cooking methods to changing food supplies, the Bureau’s 
food preparation service has tested recipes and released 
these in time to take care of temporary abundances and 
scarcities. Further, the Bureau’s nutrition experts are 
cooperating with agricultural economists to determine the 
nutritional returns in important crops and livestock prod- 
ucts from a given amount of land, labor, and facilities, 
and farmers and victory gardeners will be urged to grow 
crops which will give the greatest return per tillable area. 
In other words, consideration of the long-range problem of 
food supply, whereby adjustments in the future will be 
made less difficult, is not being neglected. 

We are all looking forward to the possibilities of more 
extensive preservation of food by freezing, and Dr. Stiebel- 
ing reports that polls of rural and urban families made by 
several agencies indicate that quick-freezing is the method 
most likely to be expanded after the war. The develop- 
ments in commercial and home-freezing of foods pose new 
problems: for example, while the Bureau’s preliminary 
work with vegetables this past year confirms the previous 
finding that steam scalding may be preferable to water 
scalding as a pretreatment, its studies also show that 
equipment now found in homes is not well adapted to the 
purpose. Work is therefore under way to design simple, 
efficient, steam-scalding equipment for the home. The 
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findings in this area of the Bureau’s work will doubtless 
be applicable in large-scale quick-freezing for institutions. 
The work on dehydrated foods has consisted mainly of 
measuring the effect on palatability and nutritive value of 
different methods of procedure, packaging, storing; and 
correlating general acceptability scores as well as special 
judgments regarding flavor, texture, and other points. 

An answer to the ever-important question, “Is our na- 
tional diet improving, and if so in what respects?”’ was 
attempted through the Bureau’s periodic checks of the 
nutritive quality of total civilian food supplies, in co- 
operation with the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
WEA, results of which have appeared in published reports. 
Here again, to agencies planning food production, such 
checks are invaluable as a basis for setting national goals 
and making changes in policy. The documentary evidence 
included in Family Food Consumption in the United States 
(Misc. Pub. 550) presents a comprehensive picture of the 
kind and quantity of foods used in the spring of 1942 by 
urban and rural families, grouped according to cash income. 

As a contribution to the spreading of authoritative facts 
about human nutrition and diet, the Bureau published the 
bulletin, Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of 
Food, by Dr. Henry C. Sherman. Other publications in- 
cluded Wartime Family Living, monthly digest; technical 
papers and interpretive articles in research and professional 
journals; and 30 bulletins, 40 educational charts. Also 205 
radio broadcasts were given over national networks. 

The report ends as follows: “That American families 
have adjusted as well as they have to conditions this past 
critical year of the war is due in no small measure to the 
eagerness with which they have sought and applied the 
findings of science to their everyday living.” 
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LABOR PRACTICES IN HOSPITAL FOOD SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS! 


MARY M. HARRINGTON 
Director of Dietetics, Harper Hospital, Detroit 


In 1943 the labor turnover among maids in the hospital 
food service, one of the many problems resulting from war 
conditions, was of major concern to dietitians. The Ad- 
ministration Section of the American Dietetic Association 
accordingly undertook a study of the situation, a report of 
which follows. 

In 1929 the Association had studied labor turnover to- 
gether with other problems of the dietetic department in a 
report submitted by S. Margaret Gillam. Though the ap- 
proach differed, the just-mentioned study covered in part 
the same type of information contained in the present re- 
port and can to this extent be used for comparison. It 
should be noted, however, that compared to the fine stat- 
istical study made in 1929 the present study can be con- 
sidered only as preliminary, and subject to further detailed 
investigation. Experience has shown that the question- 
naire used did not serve as a means of obtaining all the 
information necessary to determine the extent of labor 
turnover. 

Questionnaires were sent to two types of hospitals, 
classified? as: the church and nonprofit group; and those 
operated by city, county, state and federal governments. 
In response to questionnaires sent to 314 representative 


1 Administration Section Project 4, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 1943-44. Statistical work was done as part of a thesis by 
Mary Margaret Budd and Marjorie Macy, student dietitians, 
Harper Hospital. 

2J. A.M. A. 118: 1071, 1942. 
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hospitals in all sections of the United States, with the 
request that they be answered jointly by the hospital ad- 
ministrator and the dietitian, 126 replies were received, 
This compares favorably with the 128 returns on which 
the 1929 study was based. 

Hospitals were divided according to bed capacity into 
8 groups which differed slightly from those of the former 
report. Of 126 hospitals, only 29 were of the city or 
county-operated type and 97 were privately operated. 
These hospitals were operating at a capacity of from 75 to 
100 per cent, depending upon the availability of personnel; 
it was explained that shortage of nurses and other person- 
nel prevented the use of more hospital beds. 

It was hoped that a relationship between the number of 
employees in the dietetic department and the meal census 
could be reported but the question concerning the number 
of employees was not answered satisfactorily. Labor 
turnover, hours worked per day, and the use of the split 
shift were of interest. The highest turnover (100 per cent) 
in dietary maids was in hospitals of 850 to 1000 beds; the 
second highest turnover, in 4 hospitals of 250 to 350 beds 
of the city and county, and 32 of the church and nonprofit 
type. Approximately the same turnover was noted in the 
28 private hospitals with a bed capacity of 450 to 600. In 
comparison with the 1929 labor turnover report, the in- 
stability in 1943 was minimal but bears further analysis. 
Employees are working less hours per day and the split 
shift is used over a 12-hour span in 66 of the hospitals 
using the split shift. Probably this figure would be de- 
cidedly reduced if employees were available to cover the 
additional 4-hour span. Thirteen city and county and 
21 church and nonprofit hospitals reported that they had 
discontinued using the split shift. 

Employees are receiving a day off per week, or slightly 
more time than reported previously. In 1929, on the 
other hand, vacations covering 14 days were uniformly 
reported, while in the present study a reduction is evident. 
A wide variation appears in the number of holidays al- 
lowed per year and time allowed for illness; 106 hospitals 
reported that holiday vacations were granted, the time 
Five hospitals 
paid on the basis of double time instead of giving a vaca- 
tion. The time allowed for each leave varied from 6.6 to 
15.0 days and the average for all hospitals was 9.8 days. 
No report was made in 1929 of holidays and sick leave. 

Employee remuneration is difficult to evaluate, since 
meals are often included. Food costs and wages vary 
widely in different sections of the country and estimates 
differ in hospitals in the same section. In cases where 
meals were included, an allowance of $30 in cash was made 
for these, and $20 additional for room; these same addi- 
tions were made to the 1929 figures for purposes of com- 
parison. In every instance, the lowest wage in 1943 was 


higher than the lowest in 1929 and the average highest . 


wage was decidedly more than the highest in 1929. A 
classification according to areas might prove to be sig- 
nificant. 

The responsibility for personnel relations was assumed 
for the most part by the department head, but 28 hospitals 
employed a personnel officer. Employees were usually 
hired by the department head who determined the labor 
policies of the department in cooperation with the hospital 
administrator. Employment policies, in general, were up 
to date but were explicitly stated in written form in only 
about 50 per cent of the hospitals reporting. 

New employees were secured primarily through those 
already employed in the department and by means of 
advertisements and agencies. The basis of selection was 
actual need in 86 per cent of the hospitals, with ability and 
experience receiving scant consideration. Incidentally, 
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Cool, delicious RENNET-CUSTARDS 


RENNET-CUSTARDS give a ‘“‘lift’’ to any diet tray! 


are widely used in these diets: ’ ae 
i cai alien dias Here’s a simple, nutritious dessert that makes many a 
Gastro-intestinal Pregnancy ' restricted diet more interesting—tempts appetites—and 
Post-operative Nursing mothers : 

Convalescent High calcium tastes cool and refreshing always. These non-cooked, 
- ie High vitami ‘iad . 
Infant’s and children’s Pe a eggless custards have all the vitamins and other food 

Chronic constipatior call cia ; ; ; 
a ee Bland dicts values of fresh milk. And the rennet enzyme, perform- 
ing the first step in digestion, makes them more readily 


digestible. Quick and easy to make in home or hospital. 


(Send coupon for FREE diet lists) 


Make rennet-custards with either: 
““Junket’’ Rennet Powder—Six flavors in six attractive 
colors, already sweetened: 
é Vanilla Chocolate Maple FREE diet planning helps! 
since Orange Raspberry Lemon . . « Set of recipe cards giving large 
vary ““Junket”” Rennet Tablets—Not sweetened; add sugar or and small quantity recipes for rennet- 
mates saccharin, flavor to taste. custards; also suggestions for varying 
and adapting to special 
where / diets. Nutritive value table. 
made % a . . Full-size trial pack- 
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27 per cent of the hospitals reported that it had been im- 
possible to select employees on the basis of job specifi- 
cations, due to the urgent need for help. Job classifi- 
cation determined the salary in 80 per cent of the hospitals 
reporting. 

Orientation of the employee to the hospital and the job 
was investigated. Less than 20 per cent of the hospitals 
furnished their employees with information in writing, 
preferring to give oral instruction. Several well-compiled 
booklets with instructions as to policies of employment and 
information about the institution were submitted and 
seemed very worth while. Recognition of the value of such 
booklets is evidenced by the fact that other institutions 
expressed their intentidn of compiling like data as soon as 
possible. Opportunity for orientation to the work of the 
hospital as a whole was given by 50 per cent of the group. 
A planned method of job instruction was followed in half 
the institutions with one supervisor responsible for all 
teaching, and uniform instruction was carried out for the 
same job, even in different areas. A uniform check list for 
use in supervising the same job in different areas was used 
by only 30 per cent of the group. 

Less than 60 per cent of those reporting had studied the 
causes of labor turnover and over 30 different reasons given 
by the employee on leaving the job were quoted: such as, 
higher wages in industry or low wages in the hospital, by 
22 hospitals (15 per cent of 29 hospitals in the city and 
county and 20 per cent of 61 hospitals in the church and 
nonprofit group). The split shift was given as a cause of 
resignation by both groups. 

Credit was given to employees submitting usable ideas, 
but such credit entailed increased remuneration in only 
10 per cent of the hospitals. Wages were increased on a 
standard scale, based on length of service. Recognition of 
service was acknowledged .by transfer to a more desirable 
job in the same department and transfer to another de- 
partment was permitted in half the institutions. Pay for 
increased work was offered as an incentive in 35 per cent 
of the hospitals. 

In about 70 per cent of the hospitals, rooms were not 
furnished to employees, while 22 per cent allowed the em- 
ployee the privilege of choice in this respect. About the 
same number did not give an allowance for living out. 
Meals were provided for employees on an elective basis by 
23 per cent of the hospitals. 

In 99 per cent of the hospitals, employees were required 
to pass a health examination. Emergency treatment was 
available in practically all the institutions and complete 
medical treatment without cost to employee in 60 per cent. 
(Some institutions volunteered the information that a 
slight monthly deduction in wages was made for this 
purpose.) The practice of granting sick leave with pay 
was observed by 115 hospitals. Hospital insurance was 
offered by 60 per cent of the group; but only 26 per cent 
had a medical insurance plan. Permanent and total dis- 
ability insurance for employees was maintained by 43 
hospitals and 25 had a pension or retirement plan. Acci- 
dent compensation was provided by 80 per cent of those 
reporting. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that this report is not 
to be considered an authoritative study but merely a pre- 
liminary investigation. While great interest was evi- 
denced by those who replied to the questionnaire, many 
lacked the time required to make what they considered to 
be a thorough report. The following comment typifies the 
attitude expressed by many who filled out the question- 
naire: ‘We hope our contribution to the total will help to 
produce profitable results. The general situation, how- 
ever, due to war conditions, has produced—as there is 
surely no need to remind you—many new and temporary 
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problems, some that we may be able to solve and some 
that will disappear with the return of anything like normal 
times. Hence we feel that our own contribution to the 
survey is by no means satisfactory but rather is far from 
complete. Yet it does make for a beginning and with a 
diminishment of the pressure which has steadily and in- 
creasingly confronted all hospitals during recent months it 
is likely that another survey, taken a year or so from now, 
will afford more stable grounds on which to base general 
conclusions pointing to improvement in employee re- 
lations.”’ 


TRAINING PROGRAM FOR FOOD SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES! 


RITA BLACK 
Chief Dietitian, John Sealy Hospital, Galveston, Texas 


The Administration Section of the American Dietetic 
Association is preparing a manual for the use of food service 
directors or others responsible for hiring and training new 
employees in food service departments. The manual, 
when completed, is to include outlines of procedures in the 
selection and training of all types of employees in a food 
service organization. The general plan and a few outlines 
are presented herewith for the suggestions and criticisms of 
members of the Association. 

It is proposed that the manual be divided into two sec- 
tions: one to include general information applicable to all 
emplovees in a food service organization; the other, to in- 
clude specific information and outlines for each particular 
job classification. 

Section I has been tentatively subdivided as follows: 

1. Procedure for employment: preliminary . interview 
with prospective employee, including job qualifications, 
type of work desired, and written application. (Note time 
it takes prospective employee to answer questions on appli- 
cation blank.) 

2. Policies of the institution: health requirements (city 
and state health regulations for food handlers); hours on 
duty, including length of working day, time allowed for 
meals, day off, salary and payday, vacations and sick 
leave; union regulations. 

3. Uniform requirements: type of uniform for various 
positions; availability and cost (if not furnished hy em- 
plover); number desirable for maintenance of good 
appearance. 

4. Personal cleanliness: male employees; female em- 
ployees. 

5. Individual or group instruction depending on size of 
institution. 

6. First aid: accidents; illness. 

Section IT would include: 

1. Manual for Cooks. 

2. Manual for Diet or Pantry Maids. 

3. Manual for Serving Maids or Waitresses. 

A tentative plan for a cooks’ manual has been submitted 
by Lt. Dorothy A. Boyett, Station Hospital, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. The problem of selecting a cook would 
be covered—sources, qualifications, intelligence and apti- 
tude tests—followed by a record of appointment, including 
date, place, wage agreement, vacation and sick leave, sub- 
sistence, insurance, and opportunities for advancement. 
The suggested outline for a training course for cooks 
follows: . 

PROGRAM FOR A TRAINEE COOK (3 MONTHS) 

A. General aim of the program: To provide instruction and the 
practical experience that is essential in training an efficient cook 
who will qualify to hold such a position in any institution. 


1 Administration Section Project 2, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, 1943-44. 
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Okeal 


FOOD CONVEYOR SYSTEM 
tne Fotemold Hegpilale 


First in the last war, first in this war! 
There were more Ideals in use then and 
there are more Ideals in use now. Dieti- 
cians, supervisors and directors prefer the 
conveyor which has pioneered and led the 
field in peace and war. 

You’ll want to know more about the 
Ideal conveyor that was first to combine 
heat and refrigeration; that was first in 
electrical operation. You’ll want to know 


MANY MODELS AND SIZES e 


more about the Ideal conveyor that U.S. 
Medical Purchasing Office ordered without 
alteration—just one order amounting to 
more than a thousand units! 

You'll want to investigate the Ideal 
Features and Ideal dependability that 
make this conveyor the leader in the 
field ...A leader that has originated and 
pioneered every food conveyor improve- 
ment made in the past 25 years. 


STAINLESS STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


RUBBER-TIRED WHEELS ¢ PRE-WAR PRICES ¢ WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Manufactured exclusively by 


THE SWARTZBAUGH MFG. COMPANY "ourc ° 


Distributed by The Colson Corporation, Elyria, Ohio. The Colson Equipment and 
Supply Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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B. Specific aims for the trainee: To gain a thorough knowledge 
of the details of food preparation in large quantities; to become 
acquainted with the mechanics of food purchasing, food prepara- 
tion, including slaughtering and meat cutting, freezing, and de- 
hydration; to gain an understanding and appreciation of a nutri- 
tionally adequate, attractive, and palatable meal; to develop 
managerial qualities in line with the responsibilities of chief cook. 


Introduction of Trainee Cook to the Institution and the Position 


1. Presentation of goals and objectives sought by the organi- 
zation. 

2. Presentation of goals and objectives of specific department 
in which trainee will work. 


TABL 


CONTENT OR AIM METE 





Selection of meat based on following points: 
conformation of carcass, quality of flesh 
and fat finish. | 

Knowledge of U. 8. Government standards | Special attention to n 

and grades of meat. 


Proper storage of meat: fresh meat—car- | 
cass, wholesale cuts, retail cuts; frozen 
meats; cured meats; cooked meats. 
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Meat cookery 


Visit to storage refrigerator or slaughterhouse 
to observe good and poor specimens. 
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7. Job specifications, including identification and name, super- 
vision, equipment, duties—daily, weekly, bi-weekly, monthly, 
etec.; brief summary of nature of the work. 

8. Uniforms. 


Only the course in Meat Cookery (see 6, above) has been 
worked out in detail (see Table 1). In addition to this, 
the manual would list source material and provide space 
for inserting approximate time allotted for the course, and 
designating work areas. Food service directors will be 
reminded that as a training program, the course is short 
because of time and expense involved, and that a perfected 


E 1 


HODS EVALUATION OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Selection of best grade of meat, for a spe- 
cific use and at a given price. 


1eat used by the insti- 


tution, noting Government grading. 


Observation of meat refrigerator. 


To become skilled in cutting meats for spe- 
cific methods of cooking and serving. 


Aid in storing of meat orders; hanging meat, 
temperature control, arrangement in re- 
frigerator (meat stored longest to be used 


Inspection of department’s meat storage 
refrigerators. 





| first). 
To learn the names and location of various 
cuts. 


under his direction. 


Proper care of equipment in the meat cut- 
ting room. 


Ability to cook various cuts of meat by the 
proper method, using following criteria: 
conserve nutritive value, develop desired | 
color and flavor, increase digestibility, and| 
destroy bacteria or other injurious micro- | 
organisms. 


(roasting, broiling, 


food. 


Proper use of equipment for meat cookery. | Explanation by chief 


equipment—broiler, 


Work with the butcher—doing meat cutting 
Cleaning the meat knives, meat block, and 
other equipment used. 


Cooking meat by various methods, under di- 
rection of chief cook, including dry heat 


(braising, stewing, etc.). 


Ability of trainee to cut meat as ordered. 


Inspection of equipment used. 
Sharpening knives. 


Appearance of meat cooked by trainee, 
without supervision. Taste test, with 
scoring by supervisor. Comments of 
ultimate consumers. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


etc.) and moist heat | 
Cooking leftover} 
| 
| 
cook: use and care of 
oven, steam-kettle, 


deep-fat fryer, dripping pans, thermome- 


| ter, ete. 


Care of cooking equipment to prolong its | Cleaning and care of e 
service and to give the best results in ing if necessary. 
cooking. 


Skill in carving to secure standard portions. 
Carving to produce meat of good appear- 
ance—unbroken slices, uniform thickness. 
Selection, use, and care of equipment for 
carving by hand. Use of mechanical slicer. 
Garnishing finished product. Serving 
standard portions. 


mechanical slicer. 
serving. Serving. 
equipment used. 


To learn to order the correct grade and 
amount of meat to serve a given number 
of portions. 


Ordering meats under 
out supervision. 


3. Introduction to physical layout of building (use of blueprint 
is suggested as essential in orienting the student to his position if 
the building is of any considerable size, also a personally con- 
ducted tour). 

4. Personal introduction to supervisor and other personnel, 
giving name and title of positions. 

5. Explanation of organization plan, by means of diagram show- 
ing relation of various departments to each other and to the whole, 
either on the basis of authority or functions. 

6. Teaching the use of equipment, including suggested course 
covering, respectively, the use of equipment in the cooking of 
meats, fish, poultry (correlate last two with meat unit) ; vegetables 
—fresh, canned, frozen, dried; fruits; in preparation of salads, 
beverages, sauces, gravies, soups, and miscellaneous desserts; in 
baking, and miscellaneous preparation procedures. 


Carving various cuts of meat by hand and on 


quipment used, repair- | Inspection of equipment. 


Appearance of finished product. Com- 
ments of consumers. Inspection of 
equipment used. 


Garnishing meat for 
Cleaning and caring for 


supervision, later with-| Check meat requisitions. Check meat 
deliveries, for grades, etc. Check left- 
overs. 


technique demands the practical application of that which 
has been taught, and hours of experience. It is suggested 
that a rating card be kept by the supervisor as a summary 
analysis of the trainee’s achievement, which may later be 
used as a recommendation for a position. 

The manual for training diet and pantry maids is to be 
prepared under the chairmanship of J. Marie Melgaard, 
University of Oklahoma Hospitals. The tentative course 
outline, part of which follows, also includes a section on 
selecting diet or pantry maids—source, qualifications for 
acceptance (written application and personal interview), 
and record of appointment. 
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[Can take it nurse...anything... 
- but the Way they make Goffe. 


a NOTHING so keenly disappointing to patients 

in hospitals as the poorly brewed, unsatisfying coffee 

80 often served .. . especially when they look forward 

so much to enjoying this delicious, heartening beverage. 

And since completely enjoyable, satisfying coffee is 

_ 8% simple to make—there’s no excuse for its ever being 
| below par. 


Notice how patients respond to the rich deliciousness 


COFFEE 
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of coffee at its best . . . how their spirits rise . . . how 
their sense of well-being increases! Ample reward for 
any effort made to see that the coffee is always brewed 


just right—fragrant, full-flavored and fresh every time! 


“ “ “ 


For the latest, up-to-the-minute information on coffee brew- 
ing, write for the leaflet, “How TO Brew COFFEE.” It gives 
detailed instructions for both urn and glass coffee makers. 
Write to Pan-American Coffee Bureau. 


The Friendly Drink... from Good Neighbors 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
BRAZIL COLOMBIA COSTA RICA CUBA DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
EL SALVADOR GUATEMALA MEXICO VENEZUELA 
in cooperation with 
THE NATIONAL COFFEE ASSOCIATION 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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PROGRAM FOR TRAINING DIET OR PANTRY MAIDS 


A. General aim of the program: To provide instruction and 
adequate experience for training an efficient diet or pantry maid. 

B. Specific aims for the trainee: To gain a thorough knowledge 
of proper tray setup, arrangement of food items and proper silver 
and china for serving various items, size of standard portions, 
menu terms, care of equipment used, and responsibility of main- 
taining cleanliness in the working unit. 

Introduction of Diet or Pantry Maid to the Institution 


1. Instruction of new employee as to general responsibilities— 
such as setting trays, making salads, filling water glasses, etc. _ 

2. Assignment of employee to specific station. Introduction 
to other employees in the unit. Assignment of one person to be 
responsible for instructing new employee. (It is suggested that 
the immediate supervisor do the instructing, but if this is impos- 
sible a tried employee may be entrusted with this responsibility.) 
The new employee should be given a few tasks to perform until 
she is thoroughly familiar with them before being moved to a new 
area. Construction of specific work schedule. 

3. Group instruction: health and safety measures; care of 
equipment; pest control. 

The manual for serving maids or waitresses is being 
prepared under the direction of Jeanne Murray, Ralston 
Purina Company, St. Louis. An outline will be submitted 
at a later date. 


SUPERVISION IN RELATION TO EMPLOYEE 
PERFORMANCE! 
LEONARD P. LYNCH 


Training Within Industry Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission, Chicago 


In the summer of. 1940 four men who had achieved out- 
standing reputations for securing results in the field of 
worker and supervisory development in large industrial 
organizations were asked by the Government to head a 
needed activity, that of assisting defense production or- 
ganizations in properly absorbing millions of new workers 
and training old workers in new skills. Thus the Training 
Within Industry Service was established under the War 
Manpower Commission. Upon the declaration of war, the 
need for service to executive management grew and the 
organization was expanded to include approximately 350 
staff members located in 23 districts. This staff, headed 
by outstanding industrial executives serving without com- 
pensation, assists management in making training a normal 
and day-by-day part of production. 

Industries of all types have found employee performance 
benefited by TWI programs. In addition, the Army serv- 
ice forces have used TWI programs; German prisoners of 
war who are to work in canning plants are being trained 
by supervisors using TWI techniques; the British Ministry 
of Labour delegated a representative to learn the technical 
work of our staff; the American Red Cross adapted TWI 
programs so successfully to the field of home nursing 
that a new streamlined unit on mother and infant care is 
planned, incorporating these methods. Hospitals and 
sanatoriums throughout the nation have used and en- 
dorsed the program, including St. Mary’s Hospital, Ro- 
chester, Minnesota, and the Mayo Clinic. Reports of 
reduction in waste of 25, 50, and even 75 per cent, and 
reduction in “break-in” time of 25 to 250 per cent, have 
been received. I have mentioned various types of organi- 
zations in order to demonstrate that employee performance 
responds to skilled supervision, no matter what the job, 
when sound principles are used. 

Were this a group of factory or plant executives en- 
gaged in producing materials critical or essential to the 
prosecution of the war, my remarks might be titled ‘‘Super- 
vision in Relation to Production.’”? However, you are also 
concerned with the relation of supervision to employee 

1 Presented before the American Dietetic Association, Chicago, 
October 25, 1944. 
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productivity—the actions, competence, net worth of em. 
ployees who are, or should be, engaged in being productive 

The Supervisor. May I propose this definition of 4 
supervisor: ‘“‘Any person who is eharged with the respons}. 
bility of directing the work of others.’’ That person need 
such major attributes as knowledge of the processes, 
methods, instruments, or tools; knowledge of labor or em. 
ployee policies; knowledge of organization policies; ability 
to train employees under supervision; and ability to plap 
the work in his department. 

In addition to his knowledge of the work and of his 
specific responsibilities, the supervisor needs to have ae 
quired certain skills—the skill of instructing, the skill @ 
improving methods, the skill of leading people. To asigt 
in these fields, TWI offers three segments of a training 
program, known as Job Instruction, Job Methods, and 
Job Relations. 

Job Instruction. In discussing the question, What is the 
job instruction segment? let us give thought to the prin 
ciples, which are: i 

1. That'instruction should be scheduled in the light of 
worker and production needs. 

2. That instruction should be organized from an instrue 
tional standpoint. 

3. That instruction should be accomplished by means d 
a method which ensures performance. : 

“ach supervisor should achieve mastery of a sim 
technique which permits inventory of employee s 
realization of his own responsibility in teaching this 
nique, location of poor or faulty worker performance, 
detection of needs for training or retraining. 

Job instruction provides for application of a de 
known as a timetable, by means of which the supe 
designates which employee will have mastery of what job 
when. He determines what the employee will be competet 
to do— correctly, quickly, and conscientiously—by a giv 
date. In other words, timetables are set up for the 
purpose of properly allocating instructional time and are 
based upon the premise that ‘If the worker hasn’t learned 
the instructor hasn’t taught.” 

As to the second principle, that all instruction should be 
organized from an instructional viewpoint, could you 
imagine a person who had absolutely no familiarity with 
food preparation, had never even seen an egg broken, 
understanding a job specification which instructed: “Sep- 
arate six eggs.” How would he or she separate or divide 
them? By ones, groups of two, or how? Would the 
content, for instance, be separated from the container? 

Many of the most competent workers, on being made 
supervisors, and many who have been supervisors for long 
periods, fail to become skilled supervisors until they leam 
to search out the tricks, knacks, motions, timing, and key 
points which are vital to the job, and which are part d 
the knowledge of a supervisor. Job instruction uses 4 
procedure known as job breakdown. This is a personal 
memorandum which the supervisor makes for his own Us, 
dividing instruction into small units. 

All this means much in relation of supervisor to elir 
ployee, and at the same time contributes to the develop 
ment of the supervisor. The supervisor, during the process 
of instruction, frequently secures leads to job improve 
ments and becomes more job conscious. Job breakdow., 
also, means that employees are provided with knowledge 
of the key points upon which successful performance may 
depend, on which safety or work hazards hinge, and | 
which satisfactory work schedules are maintained 4 
dexterity is gained. The supervisor then applies the tH 
principle—that instruction should be accomplished 
method which ensures correct performance. For 
ance, job instruction suggests the following steps: 
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THE NAVY WANTS FAST, FINE COOKING 


. and gets it from these 14 shallow type GROEN Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles serving at the great NAVY PIER TRAINING STATION, Chicago... 
typical of the hundreds of GROEN Kettles working for Uncle Sam. Sparkling 
stainless steel for positive food protection. Fast, uniform heat for scorchless 
cooking. Glassy-smooth, streamlined interiors for sanitation and swift flow. 


Favored by leading dietitians. Write us for details. 


ds, a 


4337 West Armitage Avenue. 

CHICAGO 39, ILL. MFG. CO. 
WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF 

STAINLESS STEEL STEAM JACKETED KETTLES 
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Stellar attraction in this “breakfast Milk, Sugar and Fruit— add cal- 
bowl” is Kellogg’s Rice Krispies; each _ories, proteins, vitamins and minerals 
one-ounce serving supplies 108 calo- to this delicious cereal for a breakfast- 
ties.Restored towhole-rice nutritional in-a-bowl that’s hard to beat for good 
values in thiamin, niacin and iron. eating and good nutrition. 
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1. Prepare the Worker. Put him atease. State the job 
and find out what he already knows about it. Get him 
interested in learning the job. Place him in the correct 
position. 

2. Present the Operation. Tell about, demonstrate, and 
illustrate one important step at a time. Stress each key 
point. Instruct clearly, completely, and patiently, but 
only as much as the employee can master at one time. 

3. Try Out Performance. Have the employee perform 
the job. Correct errors. Have him explain each key 
point as he repeats performance. Make sure he under- 
stands. Continue until vou know he knows. 

4. Follow Up. Put him on his own. Designate to 
whom he goes for help. Check frequently. Encourage 
questions. Taper off coaching and close follow-up. 

Isn’t it true that in most instances we are told how to 
do our jobs? Telling an employee how to do a job may 
be an excellent means of instruction when used properly. 
However, it has its limitations and employee performance 
can be materially affected if onlv this method is used. To 
illustrate, if I tell vou how to tie a fire underwriter’s knot 
in 163 words, spoken in approximately one minute, de- 
scribing the operation carefully, and you fail to learn to 
tie the knot, I failed to instruct. Anv blame attaches to 
me, for “If the worker hasn’t learned the instructor hasn’t 
taught.” 

Merely showing how to tie the knot may also fail. No 
fault attaches to the learner. Most of us copy motions 
and many motions are hard to copy. Tricky points are 
missed—we cannot always translate what we see into 
what we should do. 

People can learn jobs with enough telling and showing, 
but these are not sure and dependable methods. There is 
a sure and dependable method which works every time, if 
properly applied—the Four-Step Method outlined above. 
The use of this method of instructing employees, the use 
of timetables and the use of job breakdown are practised 
by groups who are learning to be instructors throughout 
five 2-hour sessions. The results should be: improvement 
of relationship between supervisors and employees, relief 
of supervisors from trouble-shooting activity, develop- 
ment of confidence in worker and in supervisor, reduction 
of waste, errors, mistakes, break-in time. absenteeism, and 
consequent increases in production. But these results 
will not be obtained just because the supervisors sat 
through ten hours of basic training. If I have given you 
that impression, I have misled you. There is much more 
to be done, and that brings us to another question: ‘‘What 
must you do to make the program work?” I would like 
to suggest the following: 

1. Become sufficiently conversant with the program so 
that you can properly explain to subordinate executives the 
results to be expected. 

2. Use those portions of the program that apply to your 
own work. 

3. Make it positive and plain to others that a program 
is a policy. 

4. Arrange if possible to keep constantly informed as to 
whether you are getting the desired results. This you have 
a right to know—in fact should know. 

5. Provide for the extra help the supervisor will need 
in order that he may have an opportunity to put into 
practice the things he has learned. 

6. Set up some appropriate method for giving a little 
recognition or credit to those supervisors who are suc- 
cessful. 

All of this is not difficult. It takes little time; it does 
demand considerable personal interest. This is the key to 
success—the one sure road to improved relationship be- 
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tween supervisor and employee with resulting improved 
performance. 


APPOINTMENTS AND PROMOTIONS, ARMY 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT DIETITIANS 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were ap- 
ponted in the Army of the United States during February 
1945: 


Altman, Dorothy June: St. Mary of the Spring Col., Columbus, 
Ohio; Walter Reed and Deshon G.H. 

Balentine, Caroline Elizabeth: Temple Univ.; Walter Reed G.H. 

Casev, Mary Catherine: Univ. of New Hampshire; Children’s 
Hosp., Boston. 

Cuff, Marv Elizabeth: Immaculata Col., Penn.; Valley Forge 
G.H., Penn. 

Curran, Elaine Frances: Stout Inst., Wisc.; Univ. of Minnesota 
Hosp. and S.H., Ft.. Leonard Wood. 

Darby, Ruth Elizabeth: Winthrop Col., S. C.; Walter Reed G.H, 

Graham, Margaret Fleanor: Univ. of Kentucky; Walter Reed G.H, 

Jones, Blanche D.: Univ. of Oregon; Latter-Day Saints Hosp. 

Knott, ae Lois: Colorado State Col.; Walter Reed and Bush- 
nell G.H. 

Littler, Eza Lorraine: Univ. of Colorado; Walter Reed G.H. 

McMahon, Alma Pauline: Iowa State Col.; Univ. of Minnesota 
Hosp. and 8.H., Ft. Leonard Wood. 

Murphv, Marjorie Marcella: Univ. of Minnesota; Univ. of Min- 
nesota Hosp. 

Rau, Dorothy F.: Univ. of Minnesota; S.H., Ft. Lewis. 

Robinson, Barbara Isabel: Univ. of Vermont; Walter Reed G.H. 

Schmidt, Dorothea: Col. of Saint Elizabeth, New Jersev. 

Schmidt, Marion Jeanette: Baldwin Wallace Col., Ohio; Walter 
Reed and Deshon G.H. 

Schor, Svlvia Becker: Hunter Col., New York. 

Snvder, Betty Jean: Stout Inst.; Univ. of Michigan. 

Strong, Alice Modella: Univ. of Oklahoma; Montefiore Hosp., 
New York. 

Titus, June: Ohio State Univ.; S.H., Ft. Bragg. 

Walker, Catherine Leona: Marvwood Col.; Oliver G.H. 

Wolf, Eleanor Mae: Univ. of Illinois; St. Luke’s Hosn., New York. 

Zaladonis, Irene Florence: Univ. of Maryland; Walter Reed G.H. 


The following Medical Department Dietitians were pro- 
moted during February 1945. They are on duty in Army 
hospitals in this country and overseas. 


Second Lieutenants to First Lieutenants 


Adams, Myra C., R-668 
Anderson, Daisv K., R-1130 
Ashford, Olive I., R-941 
Austin, Frances C., R-504 
Beilfuss, Bonnie F., R-179 
Bowen, Mary A., R-168 
Boyd, Marjorie O., R-587 
Brannon, Dorothy, R-598 
Carlin, Virginia R., R-813 
Clement, Shirley E., R-476 
Coates, Olive M., R-720 
Corbett, Nina L., R-1090 
Cox, Lockie A., R-374 
Denison, Jacqueline L., R-549 
Dienstein, Isabel, R-708 
Drone, Kathryn R., R-866 
Fllsworth, Marjorie, R-444 
Fvans, Nannie R., R-220 
Fariss, Ida M., R-739 

Field, Violet I., R-399 
Finnerty, Mary T., R-221 
Gebbie, Betty B., R-1164 
Girard, Evelyn M., R-370 
Hagerty, Florence B., R-551 
Harman, Thelma A., R-957 
Hawley, Margaret C., R-1152 
Heap, Margaret E., R-2001 
Hilburger, Alice M., R-101 
Honeycutt, Willie D., R-711 
Jamieson, Ruth B., R-1170 
Jensen, Helen F., R-203 
Jones, Edith A., R-136 
Jones, Frances C., R-676 
Jones, Harriet T., R-881 
Katz, Hilda, R-16 
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One of the tasks imposed upon the gravid organism is to 


produce new tissue to the extent of almost one-fifth of 


its own normal body weight.* Unless protein supply in 
1 G.H. 


Valter the diet is adequate, quantitatively as well as biologically, 


the hazard for the maternal organism increases and the 


ei development of the fetus may be impaired. The proteins of 


ork. meat are of the right kind not only to lay down these new 


owl tissues, but also to provide for the stepped-up functions 
Army : : : : 
during pregnancy, for which proteins are essential. 


**During pregnancy the average normal woman gains approximately 
18-22 pounds, which represents the growth of the uterus, breasts and other 
organs as well as the fetus and placenta. In other words, a pregnant woman 
in nine months reproduces tissue almost equivalent to one-fifth of her own 
normal body weight. It must not be forgotten that the chief function of pro- 
tein is to supply the tissue-building material of the body, that the need for 
this material is increased during pregnancy and that the protein deficiency 
in the diet of the nonpregnant woman may become dangerous when 
maternity intervenes. ... It is reasonable to assume that protein foods The Seal of Acceptance denotes 
satisfy appetite earlier than the others and make it content with fewer re 2 that the nutritional statements 
calories. In this respect we have found high protein diets of value for weight a made in this advertisement are 
restriction during pregnancy.” (Arnell, R. E.; Guerriero, W. F.; Gold- wi acceptable to the Council on 
man, D. W.; Huckeby, E., and Lutz, A. M.: PROTEIN MALNUTRI- Nein Foods and Nutrition of the 
TION IN PREGNANCY, New Orleans M. & S. J. 95:114 [Sept.] 1942). American Medical Association. 
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Kelley, Frances P., R-840 
Kelly, Helen M., R-1022 
Kitchen, Martha M., R-650 
Knox, Alice T. A., R-405 
Leonard, Helen C., R-786 
Linder, Martha A., R-95 
Linholm, Lillie I., R-519 
MeFeeley, Martha Y., R-1179 
MacGregor, Marian G., R-244 
McKnight, Marjorie A., R-376 
McLaughlin, Marie, R-233 
Manford, Edith K., R-761 
Marsh, Frances L., R-762 
Mathews, Anne R., R-1196 
Mead, Ida M., R-659 

Mosure, Jeanne L., R-232 
Nichols, Marion E., R-1012 
Olson, Annette J., R-482 
Pearson, Beatrice, R-210 
Porter, Rose, R-223 

Queneau, Marguerite J., R-715 
Ramsay, Ruth P., R-214 
Reynolds, Helen 8., R-874 
Riley, Louise I., R-359 
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Root, Florence L., R-89 
Samuelson, Ida K., R-434 
Sather, Marian R., R-892 
Seely, Mary L., R-270 
Shuman, Eleanor C., R-903 
Son, Ruth M., R-556 
Spengler, Elizabeth C., R-626 
Stein, Helen M., R-566 
Steinburg, Alice E., R-103 
Strom, Mary L., R-787 
Stutheit, Elizabeth J., R-734 
Sweeney, Mary H., R-195 
Tolliver, Irene, R-646 
Toolan, Vivian D., R-749 
Unash, Florence W., R-819 
Walsh, Genevieve M., R-583 
Wang, Dorothy L., R-1054 
Williams, Ruth J., R-208 
Wirt, Jean H., R-292 


First Lieutenants to Captains 


Ownby, Florence G., R-572 
Tishkin, Doris, R-719 
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Wartime Problems of Dietitians. The war has multiplied the 
tasks of the dietitian and increased her problems. The sacrifices 
she has made have been weighty and the work, at times, 
depressing, but both seem immeasurably small when placed in 
relationship to the war. The dietitian leans heavily on her fine 
training and broad experience and the professional framework in 
which she operates. She is alive to every opportunity to develop 
her co-workers and to give nutrition a chance to better the condi- 
tions of living. Yet, as her burdens mount she seeks suggestions 
and methods that have been found helpful by fellow members in 
solving the common problems of management. 

A year ago a questionnaire was sent to every A.D.A. member in 
the state of North Carolina and toa number of others who were not 
members. The purpose was twofold: (1) to locate the problem 
areas of dietitians so that the Bulletin [of the North Carolina 
Dietetic Association] could direct material toward solving them, 
and (2) to get the experiences of local dietitians in solving their 
own problems. 

The returns were somewhat disappointing; less than 10 per cent 
responded, of the 200 who were circularized. An effort was made 
to find out why members did not respond. The main reasons given 
were: The dietitian was working against so many odds that she 
hesitated to reveal her true status; her problems varied from day 
to day and by the time she filled in the blanks the picture was 
changed; there was over a 50 per cent turnover among dietitian 
members, therefore dietitians were not in one position long enough 
clearly to analyze their problems. 

Those who did reply indicated that plant and equipment main- 
tenance has placed the dietitian in a ‘‘near mechanic”’ class. She 
has learned to do simple repairs and has taught her employees how 
to care for equipment properly, and to check, oil, and clean it 
promptly. She has found the equipment firms ready to replace 
broken parts and give directions for better maintenance and addi- 
tional use. One dietitian writes, ‘“Every Monday each person 
checks over the equipment for which she is responsible and writes 
the work orders for repairs needed, however minor they may be. 
The work orders are sent to the maintenance men who are supposed 
to make repairs and return work orders to the dietitian for 
checking. We feel that our method for preventing a breakdown 
of equipment is a, good one, but unfortunately does not always 
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bring success due to inexperience of the maintenance men! 

As to cleanliness, we found such answers as: ‘‘We have typed the 
directions for cleaning each piece of equipment and pasted it near 
the equipment. In our staff meetings we have demonstrated how 


to clean, why it should be done and checked to see that it was prop- 
erly done. Cleanliness is expected of our employees and they 
take pride in practicing it. Also, we have washable covers that 
are placed over every kitchen machine when not in use.”’ 


Personnel problems have been the most difficult, due to the 
heavy turnover. Women have replaced men in most jobs. High 
school girls and boys have worked after school hours and on week- 
ends. Women with families are on part-time jobs for cleaning and 
vegetable preparation. Hard and fast schedules have been aban- 
doned. A dietitian writes, ‘“Our employees now work shorter 
hours—and incidentally do more work. We give an extra after- 
noon off each week. Employees are willing to do two jobs one day 
a week in order to have an extra day off.’’ Volunteer workers have 
been used with success. 

Despite rationing, nutritious food has been abundant. The 
greatest problem has been in getting people to accept it. The 
abundant common foods, such as native greens, soybeans, and 
sweet potatoes, had to be popularized by careful cooking and com- 
bining in appetizing menus. Canneries were installed in some 
institutions, but in every kitchen the steam cooker became a retort 
filled with cans of surplus fruits and vegetables. Salem College 
makes their jellies, jams and preserves, has a garden and cans the 
surplus, and raises pigs for meat. The Home Economics Cafeteria 
at the Woman’s College places advance orders with farmers for 
canned tomatoes and beans, black walnuts, sweet potatoes, 
chickens, brown rice, whole wheat flour and corn meal, and greens 
for every week in the year as well as certain herbs and small garden 
truck. They initiated complete meals with a choice and aban- 
doned item selection. Watts Hospital uses a rotating menu, 
checks plate waste by weighing it, and has used legumes in the 
menu liberally. At the Baptist Hospital, food purchasing is done 
for the most part before menu planning. 


As for finances, the major changes have been in the wage column. 
The use of a simple daily food cost control system has been found 
to save the day financially and give better food for less cost and 
less waste. 

Concerning the dietitian herself, one hospital dietitian says, 
‘‘We try to uphold standards and regard long hours and extra work 
as a direct contribution to the war effort and service to people. 
We try to stimulate fellow workers and employees to have the same 
attitude.’’ Another writes, ‘We are trying very hard to maintain 
our previous standard, and to avoid the development of an alibi 
philosophy which would be very easy to do.’’—Bulletin of the 
North Carolina Dietetic Association. Vol.6, Nos. 1 and 2, January 
1945, 


>><~< 


Employing Home Economists. I am a firm believer in the use of 
college-trained people in our industry. . . . We have had unusually 
good experience in using college-trained home economists, in- 
stitutional managers or dietitians. I recall a number of years ago 
that we didn’t, but I think it was all due to the lack of 
understanding between ourselves as practical people and the col- 
lege-trained person as a college-trained person... . There is this 
about the use of college-trained people—you must have a plan. 
They work according to plan. They want things to go off on 
schedule, and you must help them do that. . . . They see that their 


plans work, and they stay behind them until they do... . They 
instil confidence in their workers. They are proud of them when 
they do good jobs; and if they don’t do good jobs, they fol- 
low through until the jobs are done well. I hope and trust that in 
the new program that is being set up at the University of Chicago 
they attempt to bring about a little better understanding between 
the practical person and the trained person.—Lawler, C., Dunton’s 
Cafeteria, Dallas, in a talk presented at the National Restaurant 
Association Conference, Chicago, October 10, 1944. 
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KQUIPMENT 


In the vast Higgins Aircraft plant 
at New Orleans, 


7 No. 952 BLODGETT ROASTING 
OVENS 


and 
11 No. 982 BLODGETT BAKING OVENS 


are included in their complete 
kitchen equipment. 

Designed for flexibility and speedy, 
efficient operation, this kitchen is 
as carefully ‘‘tooled” as the Hig- 
gins plant itself... the right equip- 
ment for each production step, in 
compact, easily-controlled units 
that follow schedule closely. 
BLODGETT ROASTING AND BAKING OVENS produce more food in less 


space, thanks to their compact, sectional construction. 


They require less attention, thanks to individual heat control and general ease 
of operation. And oven-cooking lessens shrinkage and spoilage and provides 
more varied and palatable left-overs. 

Write today for your copies of “Case Histories of Successful Mass- 


Feeling Operations’’, “The Role of the Roasting Oven in Mass 
Feeding’ and ‘‘Meat Cookery in Wartime’’. 


TECHNICAL DATA 
IDEAS — ADVICE 
INFORMATION 


ear 









Susi m ssi 03; $3 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


tpg me tot oo Wak exc ne oe 
wa BLODGET T SS —Makers of Fine Ovens Since 1848 
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Arterial Hypertension. Its Diagnosis and Treatment. By 
Irving H. Page, M.D. and Arthur Curtis Corcoran, M.D., Cleve- 
land Clinie Foundation. Chicago: The Year Book Publishers, 
Inc., 1945. Cloth. Pp.352. Price $3.75. 

The condition known as hypertension, of which the ‘‘true and 
evil nature is not soon or sufficiently recognized,’’ receives in the 
book under review what we feel will be considered perhaps the most 
thorough and scientifically sound interpretation of its possible 
causes, characteristics and treatment available to date. In every 
sense, the book appears to merit its having been dedicated to a 
scientist as distinguished as Donald D. Van Slyke. The dramatic 
rise in the incidence of circulatory diseases as a major cause of 
death within the last two decades, too, makes the book timely 
indeed. Hypertension, whether a highly serious disease, or a dis- 
ae ee is, as these authors say, ‘‘the greatest single cause of 
death.’ 

The dietitian, as a member of the therapeutic team, will read 
the book with interest and profit, for a perusal will dispel any 
lingering loyalty to outmoded beliefs in the specificity of diet 
therapy, or more properly, specific diet restrictions, in the general 
treatment of the various manifestations of hypertension. It may 
come as a healthy shock to the too literally-minded dietitian and 
nutritionist to find ‘‘diet’’ grouped under the chapter on psycho- 
therapy in treatment. If so, the shock should be salutary—at 
least for the reader. Here and elsewhere through the book, diet 
is of chief concern in relation to caloric intake and body weight, 
the volume and type of food in relation to gastric and/or cardiac 
distress, in hypertension associated with the toxemias of preg- 
nancy, and indirectly with regard to the necessary manipulation 
of salts and fluids in cases associated with edema or vertigo. 

Aside from the eminently practical value of the book as a ref- 
erence and as a broadening influence toward viewing the patient 
‘“‘as a whole person,’”’ it can be read with profit as an excellent 
example of scientific writing—of the use of the English language 
to express ideas clearly, forcefully, and beautifully: ‘“The disease 
[hypertension] is seen as a stream which, according to the nature 
of the watercourse, flows swiftly or slowly, darts through canyons 
or expands into still lagoons. . . . The patient’s initial problem of 
conscious acceptance and painless integration of his condition, 
mild or severe, into the fabric of his life, depends partly on his 
intellectual approach. The philosophic approach of these pa- 
tients with hypertension whose aggressiveness has been the more 
obvious facet of their mental working, molded as it commonly is 
to their inchoate desires, may have been close to that of the jungle. 
The jungle ethic is not comforting to one who is sick or preparing 
to be sick. Rather, the patient, thrown back on himself and the 
physician, is aided in his problem of accepting the achievement of 
a more kindly point of view.”’ 


The March of Medicine. The New York Academy of Medicine 


Lectures to the Laity, 1944. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1945. Cloth. Pp.121. Price $1.75. 

The content of the book under review comprises the ninth 
annual series of lectures to the laity presented at the New York 
Academy of Medicine. As Dr. Mixsell, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Medical Information, aptly states in the Introduction: 
“These six lectures to the laity Sanuuty are correlated so that an 
entity is achieved. It runs the gamut from ‘morale and propa- 
ganda’ which ordinarily precede and accompany wars, to ‘wars and 
epidemics,’ which perhaps in the first instance are the natural 
sequence of propaganda. Beneath these two crusts there are 
included accompanying facts relating to propaganda and war 
which provide succulent mental pabulum not only to the layman 
but also to the medical profession. To mention these lectures 
in sequence they are, Food and Civilization; Past, Present and 
Future of Chemotherapy; Medicine and the Changing World; 
and The Effects of Science Upon Human Beings.’’ Excerpts from 
the first-mentioned lecture by Dr. Edward A. Strecker, and that 
on Food and Civilization by Dr. Charles Glen ‘King appear 
elsewhere in this JourNat. The remaining lectures were written 
by Drs. Colin M. MacLeod and Reginald Fitz; Sir Gerald Camp- 
bell, British Minister, Washington; and Lt. Col. Thomas T. 
Mackie, M.C., A.U.S. 

But the keynote of the whole series, that which can be discerned 


as the leitmotiv of the lectures following, is a highly perfected 
literary masterpiece—the lecture entitled Morale and Propaganda. 
Its content bespeaks not only the scholar, but the true physician— 
kindly, humorous, fully cognizant of that delicate balance of mind, 
matter, and morale that makes up a being called man. 


Employment Opportunities for Women With Limited Home 
Economics Training. By Clara M. Brown, Professor of Home 
Economics Education, University of Minnesota, and Ruth V. 
Arnesen, Home Economist, General Mills, Inc., Research Labora- 
tory. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 1944. Paper. 
Pp. 44. Price $1.25. 

A survey of 98 business firms in Minneapolis and St. Paul, made 
by the authors of this monograph, revealed that there were 90 
different jobs, available or in prospect, located in 53 different firms 
or institutions, which offered opportunities for women with 
limited home economics training. The findings of the survey 
should be of much interest to vocational counselors and to home 
economics administrators and instructors at the high school and 
college level. In the course of the survey, also, many facts came 
to light concerning the home economics graduate as well as those 
who may not have completed their training. Positions open to 
the latter were with commercial air lines, child care organizations, 
cafeterias and restaurants, retail food stores, advertising agencies, 
hotels, hospitals, etc. In certain fields the investigators were 
told that no opportunities existed for home economics trained 
women, notably in radio work, for which other qualifications were 
considered more important. The need for educating the public 
concerning the abilities of home economics trained women is no 
doubt indicated by the fact that in some cases the employer had 
not realized until interviewed that a home economics trained 
woman might be equipped to do a job which for some time he had 
known needed to be done in his organization. 

Employers were asked to check a list of personal characteristics 
of applicants which they considered unimportant, important, or 
very important. The results were carefully tabulated and are 
shown as composite weighted ratings for all jobs and as ratings 
for specific positions. The authors believe that colleges should 
direct more attention toward the development of qualities and 
abilities, aside from scholastic attainment, which appear to be such 
definite assets. Suggestions are also offered concerning adjust- 
ments in high school and college home economics curricula in order 
to increase the value of home economics preparation for earning 
at a preprofessional level. The need for cooperation between 
home economics teachers and the counselors is stressed, also the 
importance of surveying job opportunities. The publication 
under review would serve as a model for the latter type of survey, 
and has, in addition, implications for other parts of the country 
and for all home economics trained women. 


Home Economics in Junior Colleges. By Ivol Spafford, Anna 
Banks, Eileen Elliott, Wylle McNeal, Margaret Pritchard, and 
Ruby Simpson. Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Company, 
1944. Paper. Pp. 84. Price $1.50. 

This ‘‘tentative statement concerning home economics in junior 
colleges,’’ prepared by a committee of the Department of Colleges 
and Universities of the A.H.E.A. at the request of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, is in reality a very able discussion 
by Ivol Spafford, chairman of the whole junior college situation 
today. The lack of uniformity in junior college curricula and the 
need for rebuilding these, especially with regard to home eco- 
nomics courses, were strikingly evident in a survey made by the 
committee. In the monograph, ‘‘emphasis has been placed on 
expressing a point of view in regard to education and home eco- 
nomics to be used as a guide'in developing a program. This has 
been sufficiently interpreted in terms of course offerings, teaching 
procedures, and teaching environment to make its meaning clear. 
... Much needs to be done to help junior colleges to develop a 
program of significance at that level. This is only one step in the 
process.”’ 

The bulk of the discussion is devoted to the needs of students, 
training qualifications of teachers, equipment problems, purposes 
and scope of a terminal (two-year) course in home economics, as & 
preliminary to the building of a definite curriculum. A selective, 
annotated bibliography is included. 
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t % 
2 to 3 glasses of milk— 
1 quart for children—in 
any form desired, such as 
a creamed soup, cottage 


2 to 4 ounces lean meat,.fish or 
poultry—all visible fat trimmed 
off after cooking, 


& serving of fruit with each. meal— 
one of them citrus. ie 


TO HELP ADD 


There’s a sound scientific basis for saying: “As a man 
tats—so does he feel.”” Good nutrition, good health and 
full enjoyment of life go together. 

The new Sealtest Food Adviser for Spring contains a 
wealth of information on planning meals that provide 
the food elements absolutely essential to radiant health 
and to vigor of mind and body—the things that help 
add “Life to Years.” 

For instance, on Page 17 of this Food Adviser, you'll 
find an article on “Your Daily Fare.” It tells how much 
fat, sugar, starch and protein your famiiy needs in a 
full day’s diet. 

The center spread—illustrated above—translates this 
Valuable information into the actual foods you need 
‘very day for three balanced meals . . . a sound guide 
that’s easy to follow. 


4 


. 


: ‘ ee ‘ Soe 
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, ee 
“ 7 go < $ i 
¢ * Adittle creamwith one or tyo” 
*  meals-~in épffee, as ive creai 
on cereals g ruit. 


2 to 3 level tablespoons (me- ~ 
dinm pats} of butter or forti- g 
fied margarine-~for-table use, . 
on vegetables and in recipes, 


A small quantity of 9 
table sugar ‘and 4 4 
little jelly, maple @ 
- sytup, honey or sige 
ilar sotirce of sugar 
"with each meal 


6 to B glasses of § 
water — the larger’ 
part of it bet 
meals. For “ehil- 
dren, as-often as 

* possible, 


4 


This attractive Spring Issue of the Sealtest Food 
Adviser also contains many recipes for nutritious dishes 
that combine both eye-appeal and appetite-appeal— 
including an interesting article on recipe-training for 
children. 


Every Teacher and Housewife will want a 
FREE copy of this new Sealtest Food Adviser. 
Just write to Mary Preston, Sealtest Laboratory 
Kitchen, 230 Park Ave., New York City 17, N.Y. 


Sealtest, Inc., and Associated Companies are Divisions of 


National Dairy Products Corperation 


TUNE IN THE SEALTEST VILLAGE STORE PROGRAM, 
THURSDAY EVENINGS, NBC NETWORK 
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Contribuied by Helen Baughman, Janet Engebretsen, and Hilda McEwen, Dietary Department, Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore; Quindara Oliver Dodge, School of Home Economics, Simmons College, and 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, Boston; Margaret Shatswell Price; and the Journal Staff. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHYSIOLOGY 


Vol. 143, January 1945 
“Effects of variations in activity, food intake and environmental temperature on 
weight gain in the albino rat. J. R. Brobeck.—p. 1. 
*The effect of successive fasts on the ability of men to withstand fasting during hard 
work. H.L. Taylor, J. Brozek, A. Henschel, O. Mickelsen and A. Keys.—p. 148. 


Regulation of Energy Exchange. Observations on the energy 
disposition of female rats showed a negative correlation between 
weight change and activity when food intake and environmental 
temperature were constant. Increasing the food intake in- 
creased body weight gain when activity and environmental tem- 
perature were constant. Weight gain was greater at 86° than at 
70°F. when food intake and activity were constant. Since the 
regulation of body temperature, of activity, and of food intake 
has been shown to be disturbed in animals with hypothalamic 
lesions, the hypothalamus may be the level of the central nerv- 
ous system responsible for control of energy exchange. 

Fasting and Ability to Work. Metabolic, physiologic, and 
psychomotor measurements were carried out on 4 men who per- 
formed hard work under rigidly controlled conditions during 
5 successive 23-day fasts. The total caloric deficit was of the 
order of 10,000 calories. Successive fasts were separated by 5 
to 6-wk. intervals. Results on the first and fifth fasts are re- 
ported. During the second and third davs of fasting all were 
able to maintain blood sugar when working at a significantly 
higher level in the fifth as compared ‘to the first fast. Motor 
speed and coordination deteriorated less during the fifth fast. 
Reaction time and pattern tracing showed a statistically signifi- 
cant improvement while two other psvchomotor tests showed 
trends in the same direction. Relationships between blood 
sugar, blood ketone, and urinary nitrogen are discussed. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH AND THE 
NATION’S HEALTH 


Vol. 34, November 1944 
*A coordinated school health program. M.A. Brown.—p. 1142. 


Vol. 84, December 1944 
*Education al implications of the school health program. G.M. Wheatley.—p. 1257. 


Nutrition in the School. The existence of an educational 
aspect of schoo] feeding is certain. Midsession milk and a hot 
drink or soup with the carried lunch constitute features of the 
irreducible minimum of any school lunch program. 

School Health. Health education should have its roots in 
the child’s dynamic experiences in the school, the home, and the 
community. The nutrition program can link the school and 
community with the home. If we are to create an environment 
in which children can develop habits of work, play, and self- 
eare, and have ample opportunity to practice them with satis- 
faction now as well as in later life, it is necessary for parents to 
participate in the school program, teachers in the home program, 
and there must be a community consciousness on the part of all. 


ARCHIVES OF INTERNAL MEDICINE 


Vol. 75, January 1945 


*The effect of prolonged physical inactivity on the tolerance of sugar. H. Blotner. 
—p. 39. 


Blood Sugar Curves. Eighty-six nondiabetic patients who 
had been confined in bed for long periods showed typical diabetic 
reactions to iarge doses of dextrose. When given the oral glu- 
cose tolerance test, the resulting blood sugar curve resembled 
that of an uncontrolled diabetic. Curves for adults ran higher 
than children. Explanations of the diabetic-like reaction sug- 
gest that it may be due to inactivity of the pancreas which is not 
called upon to store and utilize sugar asin normal people. Dis- 
turbed carbohydrate metabolism of this type is found in mental 
and tubercular patients. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHNS HOPKINS HOSPITAL 


Vol. 75, December 1944 


*The tryptophane requirement of man as determined by nitrogen balance and by 
excretion of tryptophane in urine. L. E. Holt, A. A. Albanese, J. E. Frankston 
and V. Irby.—p. 353. 


Human Tryptophan Requirement. Two normal subjects were 
maintained on an experimental diet of fats, starches, and vege- 
tables, and fruits low in protein; 90% of the protein was supplied 
as an acid hydrolysate of casein. The subjects lost weight, lost 
tryptophan in urine, and showed negative N-balance due to lack 
of this amino acid. Daily requirements for tryptophan varied 
between 6 and 9 mg. per kilogram, which confirms previous experi- 
ments on this amino acid. 


CANADIAN JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
Vol, 36, January 1945 


*The milk-in-school scheme in New Zealand. Editorial.—p. 42. 


Milk-in-School Scheme. The distribution of milk in the 
schools was introduced in March 1937 in New Zealand with the 
object of making available to all school children 3 pint ration of 
milk on each school day. By March 1943 the scheme had pro- 
gressed to the point where the milk was available to 84% of all 
school children. It was found that 75% of the children accepted 
the ration. The milk was provided free of cost and its acceptance 
was entirely voluntary. Apart from the obvious health advan- 
tages, the scheme has tended to stabilize prices to the producer, 
and owing to the improved processing machinery introduced as a 
result, the public as a whole has secured milk of higher quality. 
It appears that the acquired habit of drinking milk on school days 
caused the children to purchase it from the vendors or the milk 
bars when school was not in session. 


CANADIAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION JOURNAL 


Vol. 52, January 1945 


*Medical treatment of ulcer haemorrhage. C.J. Tidmarsh.—p. 21. 
*The importance of protein intake in cancer. H.C. Connell.—p. 64. 
*Sulfonamide sensitivity and C-avitaminosis. W. J. McGormick.—p. 68. 
Gout. H. P. Wright.—p. 74. 


Ulcer Hemorrhage. The principle of immediate and frequent 
feeding has proved to be the method of choice in the treatment of 
ulcer hemorrhage. To be effective it is essential to start the feed- 
ings immediately. Barbiturates are preferable to the opium de- 
rivatives as sedatives. By means of a carefully taken history and 
close observation of the patient, it should be possible to distinguish 
between gross and massive hemorrhage, and with evidence of 
continued or repeated bleeding and arteriosclerosis early surgery 
should be carefully considered. 

Cancer. By the deliberate restriction and selection of the 
protein content in a diet of adequate caloric value, a profound 
retardation of the advance of Belough sarcoma in mice has been 
observed. This inhibition of the rate of tumor growth is not ac- 
companied by serious loss in weight in the animals or the appear- 
ance of other untoward symptoms. The retardation of tumor 
growth on diets of low-caloric intake reported by earlier investiga- 
tors can be explained, at least in part, on the basis of restriction of 
the protein constituent. The incidence of spontaneous disap- 
pearance of tumors was greatly increased. 

Sulfonamide Sensitivity. A correlated study of the symptoms 
of sulfonamide poisoning and C-avitaminosis suggests the possi- 
bility of the toxic reactions in chemotherapy being merely the 
manifestation of accentuated latent vitamin C deficiency, the de- 
pletion of the vitamin being effected by the increased bodily de- 
mand, associated with the primary febrile process and the toxic 
effect of the drug, while the vitamin acts as an anti-infectious and 
detoxifying agent. This hypothesis suggests the precautionary 
application of a simple chemical or physical test for C-avitamino- 
sis as a preliminary to chemotherapy, and the appropriate corre¢- 
tion of any such deficiency by concurrent administration of ascor- 
bic acid, as a means of detecting potential reactors and preventing 
sensitivity to the chemotherapeutic agent. 


FOOD RESEARCH 
Vol. 10, January-February 1945 
*Vitamin D and pro-vitamin D content of the avocado. §. Lassen, K. Bacon and 
J. Sutherland.—p. 1. 
*Losses of ascorbic acid and four B vitamins in vegetables as a result of dehydration, 
storage, and cooking. A. F. Morgan, G. Mackinney and R. Cailleau.—p. 5. 
Effects of aging, freezing rate, and storage period on palatability of broilers. G. F. 
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Help in Teaching Nutrition 





THIS BOOK WAS THREE 


It's an outgrowth of our Health-for-Victory 
activity—a nutrition program which helped 
housewives serve more healthful meals 
under wartime conditions. Starting with a 
Health-for-Victory Club in our own plant, 
it soon spread to more than 1700 war plants 
and other organizations. One of the features 
of the Health-for-Victory movement was a 
monthly Meal Planning Guide of menus, 


It presents the principles of 
good nutrition in simple 
language . . . translates theory 
into food-on-th. -table through 
menus and recipes that take 
rationing and food shortages 
into account. 


Oiithertic 


Approved. by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Assn.; the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics, U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture; Dr. 
Helen A. Hunscher, Nutrition- 
ist and Head of Home Eco- 
nomics Dept., Western Reserve 
University; and Dr. Frank M. 
Gatto, Medical Dept., West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


This timely 104-page Booklet Is... 
Prnattical Thoroughly Tested, 


All menus and recipes have 
been tested in our Home 
Economics Institute and by 
Family Testers throughout the 
nation. Most important of all, 
they have been tried and proved 
by the more than 500,290 fami- 
lies who have used our month- 
ly Meal Planning Guides. 


Easy To we 


Because this material has been 
adapted for actual use by the 
homemaker . . . supporting 
theory with practical menus 
and recipes . . . it lends itself 
for use in schools for both 
classroom or home project 
purposes. Principles of nutri- 
tion, meal planning, buying, 
storage and cooking are all in~ 
cluded, plus 455 recipes. 


YEARS 


Po 


as 


re SEND FOR FREE DESK COPY 


feu 
AVAILABLE IN QUANTITIES AT 10c EACH 





IN THE MAKING... 


recipes and simple nutrition principles: More 
than seven million copies of these guides 
were distributed. The Year ‘Round Meal 
Planning Guide offered, contains the most 
popular material from our 27 monthly is- 
sues. I think you'll find it 
useful in teaching Nutri- 
tion and Food Preparation. c © 


DIRECTOR HOME ECONOMICS INSTITUTE 


Tune in John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30 E.W.T., N.B.C. Hear Ted Malone, Mon. Tues. Wed. Evenings, Blue Network 





Consumer Education Section, 412 East Fourth Street, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Please send me a free desk copy of the YEAR "ROUND EDITION, Health-for-Victory 


MEAL PLANNING GUIDE. Also .. .. extra copies for classroom distribution, 10c each. 


Wes ee 
Address ___ 


Organization 


City Zone State 
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Stewart, H. L. Hanson, B. Lowe and J. J. Austin.—p. 16. 

Use of peanut flour in baking. E. Grewe.—p. 28. 

Ascorbic acid content of fruits of Puerto Rico with data on miscellaneous products. 
H. E. Munsell.—p. 42. 

*Digestibility of milk as affected by various types of treatment. 
—p. 52. 

Determination of soybean flour in meat products. 

Constituents of the crude carotene of certain human foods. 
Fraps and W. W. Meinke.—p. 66. 

Effects of various home practices on ascorbic acid content of potatoes. F.O. Van 
Duyne, J. T. Chase and J. I. Simpson.—p. 72. 

Carotenoid content of carrot varieties and strains. 
—p. 84. 


A. W. Turner. 


M. W. Hale.—p. 60. 
A. R. Kemmerer, G. 8. 


R. H. Harper and F. P. Zscheile. 


Vitamin D in Avocado. The vitamin D and pro-vitamin D con- 
tent of avocado oil has been investigated by various methods and 
found to be negligible. , 

Losses of Vitamins in Vegetables. Riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid, and nicotinic acid are likely to be retained during the process 
of blanching and dehydrating of vegetables about as well as during 
ordinary cooking of the fresh vegetables. Losses of ascorbic acid 
and thiamin are usually somewhat greater in unblanched dehy- 
drated vegetables than in blanched, particularly in storage, but 
this is not true of riboflavin, pantothenic acid, and nicotinic acid. 
Leaching during the blanching process, particularly if water dip- 
ping is used, may cause greater loss of these four B vitamins than 
does enzyme-catalyzed oxidation in the unblanched samples. 
Only ascorbic acid and thiamin, and to a lesser degree pantothenic 
acid, were found to decrease in the stored dehydrated vegetables. 

Digestibility of Milk. Pasteurization, homogenization, desic- 
cation, zeolite treatment, and skimming did not appreciably alter 
the relative digestibility of cow’s milk. Enzyme-treated and hy- 
per-heated milks digested relatively faster than pasteurized whole 
cow’s milk. The fact that human milk is more satisfactory for 
infant feeding than cow’s milk has been substantiated. The rela- 
tive digestibility of goat’s milk was found to be inferior to that of 
pasteurized whole cow’s milk. 


JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 127, February 3, 1945 


*Metabolic studies in patients with cancer of the gastrointestinal tract: XIX. Nature 
and etiologic factors of anemias of patients with gastric carcinoma, A. Oppen- 
heim, J. C. Abels, G. T. Pack and C. P. Rhoads.—p. 273. 

*Survival on a raft at sea. Editorial.—p. 278. 

*Thiourea and experimental carcinogenesis in the thyroid. Editorial—p. 278. 

*Biologic value of soy protein. Editorial.—p. 279. 


Vol. 127, February 10, 1945 


“Anemia and hypoproteinemia complicating severe protracted pneumonia. S. H. 
Armstrong, Jr., A. C. England, Jr.,C. B. Favour and I. H. Scheinberg.—p. 303- 

*The addition of synthetic vitamins to confectionery. Council on Foods and Nu 
trition.—p. 331. 

*Malnutritional immunity to virus diseases. Editorial.—p. 333 


Vol. 127, February 17, 1945 


“Common mistakes in handling of patients with arthritis and allied conditions. B. I. 
Comroe.—p. 392. 


Gastro-Intestinal Cancer. The anemia of patients with gastric 
cancer varies widely with respect to the size of the red cells, but 
in most instances it is normochromic. There is reason to believe 
that the macrocytic and normocytie anemia of these patients is 
not on the same basis as that of Addisonian pernicious anemia but 
probably is related to the associated hepatic insufficiency. 

Survival at Sea. An adult may survive lack of food for 40 or 
more days under favorable conditions. The longest recorded 
period of survival at sea without water is 11 days. Although 
water is more important for survival than food, even a limited 
supply of food, if properly selected, raises morale, provides ap- 
preciable energy, and contributes to the conservation of the water 
supply. A tablet emergency ration has been developed, the three 
food components of which are sucrose-citric acid, sucrose-lipid- 
citric acid, and sucrose malted milk tablets. 

Carcinoma of Thyroid. Some types of hepatitis, encephalitis, 
nephritis, and even of cancer may be due to activation of latent 
viruses. But when a carcinogen evokes cancers in nearly all the 
tissues of nearly all the members of a species in which spontaneous 
tumors of most tissues are extremely rare, it must be conceded that 
viruses do not assume a role in the phenomena or that the latent 
cancer viruses are as all-pervasive and therefore of as little specific 
significance as salt and water. 

Protein of Soybeans. ‘The dry seeds of soybeans contain about 
34 per cent protein; as some 216,000,000 bushels was produced in 
1944, this legume represents a tremendous reserve of food protein, 
provided it is physiologically available in the body. ‘‘In view ot 
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the current enormous production of soybeans, our national nutri- 
tion, as far as protein is concerned, is amply safeguarded against 
an extensive emergency. Likewise, in the occasional instances in 
which usual food protein is not well tolerated, the soybean offers 
additional possibility of dietotherapeutic adjustment with respect 
to protein nutrition.”’ 

_ Hypoproteinemia Following Pneumonia. Severe and progres- 
sive anemia and hypoproteinemia developed in 2 cases of extensive 
and protracted bacterial pneumonia treated with penicillin. In] 
case anemia and hypoproteinemia of nutritional origin probably 
antedated the pneumonia; in the other no such presumption 
existed. An increasing frequency of such cases is anticipated ag 
powerful antibacterial drugs permit control of infections otherwise 
rapidly. fatal. Development of anemia and hypoproteinemia 
should be anticipated by early use of whole blood and plasma to- 
gether with adequate protein dietary intake. 

Addition of Synthetic Vitamins to Confectionery. Opinions 

‘“‘have crystallized, so to speak, in favor of the appropriate enrich- 
ment of flour and bread (and perhaps other cereal products) with 
several factors and the fortification of milk with vitamin D, of 
table fats with vitamin A and of table salt with iodine. To what 
extent other additions will finally acquire widespread acceptance 
and then official approval only time and the accumuiation of new 
data can determine. Sugar, candy, and sweetened carbonated 
beverages present another problem. Evidence can be cited in 
support of the view that the consumption by the American people 
of such a highly purified carbohydrate as cane sugar is 89 high as to 
be of some public health concern.”’ In its resolution on the gen- 
eral problem of the addition of vitamins and minerals to foods the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research Council 
stated specifically its opposition to the addition o/ synthetic vita- 
mins to carbonated beverages and confectionery. Vi-Chocolin 
essentially a multivitamin chocolate-coated candy bar, offered 
ostensibly as a specialty product of high nutritive value and of 
some use in medicine, but in reality intended for promotion to the 
public as a general purpose confection, a vitaminized candy, “‘falls 
in the class of products which do not conform to the principles 
followed by the Council in dealing with enriched or fortified foods 
and therefore cannot be considered for the Seal.’’ 
5 alnutritional Immunity to Virus Diseases. Malnutritional 
immunity is not limited to the poliomyelitis virus. As early as 
1911 it was noted that undernourished chickens are practically 
immune to the Rous sarcoma virus. Subsequently it was found 
that diets restricted in such essential components as proteins, 
vitamins, minerals, or fats inhibit the formation of both spon- 
taneous and induced tumorsin mice. Rabbits ona starvation diet 
are more resistant to vaccinia virus than adequately fed controls. 
Probably, therefore, malnutritional immunity is a phenomenon 
applicable to a wide range (possibly to all) virus diseases. No 
adequate theory has thus far been developed to account for this 
apparent paradox: a malnutritional immunity to virus diseases 
coupled with a hypersusceptibility to bacterial infections. 

Arthritis. It has never been shown that any particular form 
of vitamin deficiency produces rbeumatoid arthritis. Some 
physicians prescribe massive doses of vitamin D in the treatment 
of rheumatoid arthritis. Most arthritic clinics in large teaching 
hospitals no longer routinely employ massive doses of vitamin D 
in the treatment of this disorder. The Council on Pharmacy and 
Chemistry has stated that clinical evidence does not warrant the 
claim that massive doses of vitamin D are of benefit in chronic¢ 
arthritis. It is a mistake to use massive doses of vitamin D with- 
out realizing that toxic symptoms may arise following its use. 
There is a definite risk of renal damage in addition to frequent 
gastro-intestinal upsets. Another common fallacy is to believe 
that a specific diet will eure most cases of rheumatoid arthritis. 
There is no proof that any particular diet will lead to the produe- 
tion of rheumatoid arthritis or that a specific diet in itself will cure 
rheumatoid arthritis. Most physicians treating these patients 
now employ a sensible high-caloric, high-vitamin, anticonstipa- 
tion regimen, including at least several glasses of milk per day, 
fresh green vegetables, fresh citrus fruits or fruit juice, and ade- 
quate protein, together with other foods to make up the calori¢ 
requirements. 


NEW ENGLAND JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 


Vol. 232, January 18, 1946 


*The vitamin content of commercial winter goat’s milk. A. D. Holmes, H. G. 
Lindquist, C. P. Jones, A. W. Wertz, K. Esselen, B. V. McKey and E. Fuller. 
—p. 72. 


Goat’s Milk. On analysis of 18 samples of goat’s milk the 
following average values were obtained: fat, 4.0%; bacteria, 1 
per ce.; hydrogen-ion concentration, px 6.37; ascorbic acid, 6. 
mg. per liter; niacin, 2.96 mg. per liter; pantothenic acid, 3.38 mg- 
per liter; riboflavin, 1.25 per liter; and thiamin, 0.47 mg. per liter. 
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See what he’s eating? See him smile? 


There'll be smiles like that around you, too... when the 
doctor says ‘general diet and Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat for breakfast.” 


Folks like its natural golden-wheat flavor W 
and freshness to start the day. It’s grand 

eating! And two biscuits . . . dipped quickly 

in hot salted water or served “as is”... with 

milk .. . are as nourishing as a big bowl 


of hot cereal. 


You'll find once there’s Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat on the breakfast or supper tray, 
people always want it there! It's the 
original Niagara Falls product! 
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NEW YORK STATE JOURNAL OF MEDICINE 
Vol. 44, December 1, 1944 


*Nutritional improvement of child mentality. I. N. Kugelmass, L. E. Poull and 
E. L. Samuel.—p. 2604. 


Vol. 45, January 1, 1945 
*Milestones in nutrition. Editorial.—p. 41. 
Vol. 45, January 15, 1945 


An adequate diet, I. Editorial —p. 158. 


Nutritional Improvement of Child Mentality. The effect of 
nutritional improvement on child mentality was determined in 182 
children, 2 to 9 years of age, half institutionalized and half out- 
patients, for a period of 14 years. The group of children mal- 
nourished at the time of the first mental test and well nourished 
at the time of the second test showed a rise of 10 points for the 
retarded and a rise of 18 points for the mentally normal in contrast 
with an average change of zero for the group well nourished at the 
time of the first test and still well nourished at the time of the 
second test. The younger the malnourished child when nutri- 
tional therapy is instituted the greater the chance of improvement 
in mental function, since the I.Q. rise is insignificant after 4 years 
of age. 

Milestones in Nutrition. This is the first of several editorials 
on the background and modern concept of nutrition principles for 
normal people with which every physician should be familiar. 
These editorials should be of interest to dietitians since they are 
to be a review and evaluation of nutrition information as selected 
by the editorial staff for the medica! profession. 


PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Vol. 87, January 1945 


*Nutrition in the elementary schools. B. W. Turner.—p. 36. 


Nutrition in Elementary Schools. A nutrition experiment under- 
taken in the fifth and sixth grades in Fell Avenue School, Savan- 
nah, Georgia, culminated in this report. which shows the develop- 
ment of the health education work in the county and the contribu- 
tions of the private physician, parents, teachers, grocer, and the 
health department to the whole program. 


REVISTA DE LA ASOCIACION ARGENTINA DE DIETOLOGIA 
(BUENOS AIRES) 


Vol. 2, April, May and June 1944 


*Steatorrhea (enterohepatic) in a diabetic. P. Escudero and J. E. Sola.—p. 81. 

*Infant nutrition during the first five days of life. P. Escudero and L. Pertusi de 
Esquef.—p. 107. 

*Fixation of the calcium contained in some vegetables used in human nutrition. 
A. Escudero and M. L. Herraiz.—p. 133. 

*Effectiveness of boiling water in washing strawberries for the elimination of certain 
bacteria. L.S. Spaini.—p. 140. 


Steatorrhea in a Diabetic. A 37-year-old woman suffering from 
hereditary syphilis, diabetes, gastric hypochylia, chronic chole- 
cystopathy, and steatorrhea, was studied over a period of 4 years. 
Treatment consisted of administering an adequate bland neutral 
diet, plus liver and suprarenal cortex extract, insulin, bile salts, 
and hydrochloric acid. Results were highly successful and the 
patient was able to resume normal life. 

Infant Nutrition. Studies on human colostrum are being con- 
ducted by the authors and co-workers with the assistance of two 
Buenos Aires hospitals. Mixtures of colostrum taken from 55, 
89, 20, and 52 puerperas on the second, third, fourth, and fifth days 
were analyzed. It was found that the yellow color of the colos- 
trum was due to its richness in vitamin A and carotene. All the 
morning milk from 101 puerperas was collected, measured, and 
averaged. If the normal infant can consume half the total milk 
produced by the mother, the amount consumed per day would be 
85 m]. on the second day, 145 ml. on the third, 207 ml. on the fourth. 
The average total energy value of colostrum was found to be 
approximately 500 calories per liter. If the infant weighs 3000 
gm. on the second day, it is undernourished during its first five 
days of life, since on the fifth day it receives only 41 calories per 
kilogram of body weight. This would explain the loss of weight 
during the first week of life. 

Calcium of Vegetables. Spinach, cabbage, celery, leeks, al- 
falfa, chicory, figs, carob flour, zapallito (member of the gourd 
family), powdered milk, and calcium carbonate, were the materials 
studied. Rats were fed a diet in which one of these foods was the 
only source of calcium. After 28 days the rats were destroyed 
and the calcium content of the entire animal (except digestive 
tract) was determined. Spinach and zapallilo were found to be 
the only poor sources of calcium. The calcium in the other 
vegetables was absorbed in a proportion comparable to that of 
milk and calcium carbonate. Alfalfa, which contains a half gram 
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of calcium per 100 gm. in the fresh state, must be considered an 
especially valuable source. 

Washing Strawberries. Strawberries were artificially infected 
with different suspensions of B.coli. The fruits were washed by 
four different methods: cold water; boiling water; immersion jn 
water kept at the boiling point for 7, 15, and 30 seconds; immersion 
in water held at 80°C. for 7, 15, and 30 seconds. It was concluded 
that in order to eliminate harmful bacteria such as Salmonella 
typhi the fruit must be immersed in water kept at the boiling point 
for 10 to 15 seconds. The results were not satisfactory when the 
water was maintained at 80°C. 


REVISTA DE MEDICINA Y nen (SANTIAGO, 
CHILE) 


Vol. 6, April and July 1944 


*Vomiting of pregnancy and its treatment by pyridoxine. Leoncio Lizana.—p, 102, 
*The state of shock and its interpretation. C. Dosne.—p. 107. 


Vomiting of Pregnancy. In 29 out of 30 cases, the administra- 
tion of pyridoxine was successful in eliminating the vomiting of 
pregnancy. The exception was a neuropathic case. The intra- 
venous method was used. A single injection of 100 mg. was suffi- 
cient in 16 cases of pregnancies of 1 to 3 months. In 14 more 
advanced cases, 4 patients improved with the second injection, 
3 required 4 injections, and the rest required 5 injections of 100 
mg. each, for complete recovery. Injections were given every 3 
or4days. It is possible to administer up to 600 mg. in fractional 
doses; 25 mg. daily is recommended as the initial dose. The 
author prefers the intravenous method of injection. 

Shock. Two generally held theories as to the cause of shock 
are: local loss of liquid, and the introduction into the blood of a 
toxic metabolite from the damaged tissues. These theories are 
not compatible with experimental observations. The author, as 
a result of experiments with animals, proposes a ‘‘theory of 
deficiency.’’ It is suggested that shock may be due to the removal 
of certain components essential to the utilization of sugar in the 
healthy tissues as a result of the active utilization of sugar by the 
damaged tissues. 


SCIENCE 


Vol. 101, January 5, 1945 


*Total war against insect pests. Science News.—p. 10. 
Vol. 101, January 12, 1945 


*The influence of ‘‘folic acid’’ on spontaneous breast cancers in mice. R. Leuchten- 
berger, C. Leuchtenberger, D. Laszlo and R. Lewisohn.—p. 46. 


Insect Control. DDT may make possible total extermination 
of insect pests instead of mere control. It has tremendous possi- 
bilities but some difficulties attending its use: need further in- 
vestigation. DDT’s promise spreads broadly over three fields; 
public health, household comfort, and agriculture. DDT is 
poisonous to man and the warm-blooded animals generally if 
swallowed in sufficient quantity, or absorbed through oil on the 
skin. 

“Folic Acid’? and Breast Cancer. Complete regressions of 
spontaneous breast cancers in mice were observed in 38 among 89 
animals. The treatment consisted of daily intravenous injections 
of 5 meg. L. casei factor (‘‘folic acid’). The treated animals 
lived longer than the controls, especially the healed mice. The 
incidence of new tumors was decreased. 


SOUTHERN MEDICAL JOURNAL 
Vol. 88, January 1945 
*Rheumatoid arthritis. T.D. Davis.—p. 20. 


Diet in Rheumatoid Arthritis. Serious attention should be paid 
to the nutritional state of the patient with rheumatoid arthritis. 
Attempts have been made to show that restriction of some particu- 
lar component of the diet was of special benefit, but it is felt now 
that a diet normally balanced as to its content and within the 
means of the individual’s digestive apparatus to handle should 
be prescribed. He should have an adequate vitamin supplement 
if needed, but there is no indication for parenteral administration 
unless faulty intestinal absorption can be demonstrated. Trans- 
fusions of whole blood, repeated until the red cell count approaches 
the normal, not only correct the usual anemia but are helpful in 
improving the nutritional status. 


AMERICAN COOKERY 


Vol. 49, January 1945 
* The psycholozy of feeding children. M.F. Sawyer and G. M. Borgeson.—p. 14 
* Food for thousands. D. Zeman.—p. 28. 
*“Too many cooks .’ B. Pratt.—p. 30. 
* Planning the kitchen for a school-lunch program. V. Hart.—p. 34. 
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Child Feeding. There may be said to be three indications for 
changes in feeding practices—when the baby learns to swallow 
other than liquid foods, when the ‘‘hand-to-mouth’’ reflex de- 
velops, and when teeth start to erupt so that chewing is possible. 
These developments should be carefully watched. Many doctors 
recommend that small amounts of food, cereal, for example, be 
offered from a spoon occasionally at an early age. When the 
hand-to-mouth reflex is first evidenced, many feel that the baby 
should be given a small cup to manage by himself. Many pedia- 
tricians advise offering chopped foods as soon as the baby has 
enough teeth so that he ean chew. A variety of foods should be 
introduced in order to ensure a well-rounded, well-balanced diet, 
and to cultivate a taste for many different vegetables. As the 
child grows older, many things may arise which will make him 
say heisnot hungry. Tensions and difficulties may be encountered 
if the mother does not appreciate the nature of growth and de- 
velopment at different periods in the child’s life. Other troubles 
come from a lack of understanding of the complex nature of the 
skills required for eating. Many food dislikes result from mis- 
management and lack of understanding of the child. Allowing 
him freedom of choice in the selection of his food rules out a main 
cause for undesirable habits. 

Food for Thousands. By 10 o’clock each morning, 60,000 
complete hot lunches have been prepared in the Central Kitchen 
of New York’s elementary school lunch program. The main 
objective of the program is to furnish undernourished school 
children with a hot lunch. The menus are planned to provide 
a minimum of one third of the day’s requirement of calories, pro- 
teins, vitamins, and minerals. All recipes are standardized to 
yield 68 gal. or 1088 portions. Ingredients are weighed a day in 
advance and stored in refrigerators overnight. Hot foods are 
prepared in the cooked food department. The sandwich depart- 
ment on the second floor prepares and packs about 80,000 sand- 
wiches daily. The fruit department packs and tags fruit on 
the day before it is to be shipped; fruit is stored overnight in 
the refrigerator. All deliveries to the schools must be completed 
by 11:30 a.m. When the meal is over, the empty containers are 
picked up and returned to the Central Kitchen where they are 
put through a sterilizing process involving four cleansing opera- 
tions. 

Training in Institution Management. The institution manage- 
ment classes at Teachers College, Columbia University, get 
practical experience in Teachers College cafeteria. At first the 
students assist in planning the general menus a week in advance; 
following this, they check the stock on hand in the provision room, 
the iceboxes, and vegetable bins. The checking-in of the arriving 
foodstuffs is also the task of a student. Others are working with 
the regular kitchen staff in the vegetable and salad room, at the 
ranges and steam-jacketed kettles. When the meal is ready to 
serve, the students assist at steam tables and cash register. Later 
in the day, under the tutelage of an accountant, they learn the 
mechanics of cost accounting. It is felt that these students are 
well prepared for their future jobs because they have a practical 
knowledge of quantity cookery and an appreciation of the diffi- 
culties faced by the staff of a busy kitchen. 

Planning the Kitchen. Planning a kitchen to fit any extra 
space that can be salvaged is usually the first problem of a school 
lunch program. The kitchen plan shown in the article is adequate 
to serve up to 250 Type A meals per day. A small restaurant- 
type range is more satisfactory than two domestic or ordinary 
household-type ranges. Two refrigerators are very much better 
than one. The location of the kitchen refrigerator should be next 
to a work top and the door hinged so that the work top is accessible. 
A small commercial dishwasher should be installed. The scullery 
sink should be large. A second sink is a good investment. There 
should be abundant work top space. The space directly below 
the work tops is most convenient for the storage of large pots and 
pans, with smaller equipment hung, chef-fashion, from a rack over 
the main work top. A simple heavy duty electric mixer will be 
a great help. Artificial lighting is especially important in base- 
ment kitchens. The ordinary basement concrete floor can be 
covered with asbestos or composition tiles. 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
Vol. 37, March 1945 


H. R. Poehler.—p. 134. 

* What after college? A. Bloxton.—p. 137. 

* OES tenth reader. S. L. Smith and G. Adams.—p. 150. 
* Letters from our readers.—p. 156. 


Visual Aids. The scientific facts of nutrition need to be pre- 
sented accurately but in a popular manner. Some of the devices 
used by the author ‘‘which have held audiences rapt for an hour 
or more,’’ are described. Conclusions reached regarding visual 
aids are: Devices may be extremely crude, homely, or of in- 
expensive and improvised material and yet be excellent visual 
aids. In fact, they are usually more effective than many ex- 


* Five ears of corn. 
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pensive, highly artistic, letter-perfect devices. Those needing 
an explanation are more stimulating than the self-explanatory 
ones. A stack of posters shown and explained one at a time will 
hold the attention of the audience longer than will posters hun 
around the room. Material passed around during a lecture ry 
tracts attention from the talk. The device must bring out the 
lesson to be taught and not leave the audience pondering on the 
device instead of the lesson. Devices cannot be used in lieu of 
good preparation but must enhance a well-prepared lesson. A 
really good idea is more important than color or arrangement 
Material which can be carried under the arm in busses and street. 
cars is more useful than that requiring special transportation or 
the help of an operator. The audience, whether children or adults 
should be encouraged to interrupt during the presentation of the 
lecture or lesson. In using any device, always build up a good 
introduction to develop an eager interest before showing it 
Because of the varying response of different groups to a device. 
the lecture varies from audience to audience and improves as new 
ideas are added. 

Home Economics Graduates. A one-page questionnaire sent 
to 350 home economics graduates of East Carolina Teachers Col. 
lege, Greenville, North Carolina, who graduated from 1929-43 
revealed some interesting and surprising facts. All but 2 of the 
176 who replied said they would take home economies again if 
they could repeat their undergraduate work. The college courses 
which each felt had been most helpful in after-college life were 
listed. The course given first place most frequently was nutrition 
The second in frequency was foods; third, sewing; fourth, science: 
fifth, child development; and sixth, English. Nursery school 
training was named most often among the courses “‘they wished 
they had taken.’’ Other courses included food preservation 
home economics methods, home nursing, gardening, handicraft, 
refinishing old furniture, first aid, interior decorating, mathe. 
matics, psychology, and physical education. About one third of 
the graduates are married, one third of whom have children. 
Only four of the 176 had been granted a master’s degree; 5) others 
had taken some graduate work in 21 different colleg2s and uni- 
versities and 5 hospitals. It is suggested that if the student could 
plan her entire schedule early in her college career she could 
avoid many conflicts and make a more satisfying schedule for 
herself. Many desirable and useful courses could be taken as 
electives if the students were given more help in making out 
their schedules. 

Experiment Station Research. Much‘ of recent experiment 
station research is reported in the station bulletins and circulars, 
and in some cases in extension publications. A list of these, of 
particular interest to home economists, is presented as the 
“‘Tenth Reader’’ of the Office of Experiment Stations. Subheads 
included Food Selection and Preparation, Food Preservation 
Nutritive Value of Foods, Food Habits and Nutrition Problems, 
Family Economics and Family Life, Textiles, Equipment. : 
_ Home Economics Curriculum. Commenting on a discussion 
in a previous issue, one correspondent writes: ‘‘Her curriculum 
seems to be a little of everything. Is this what we need in all 
schools of home economics? Wouldn’t such a curriculum boost 
dietetics training to six years instead of five... training for 
business to five or six years? Many of us wish for more specialized 
training rather than less.... True, home economics should 
train for ‘better living in the home and outside’; but . . . should 
a girl have to get all of her specialization after graduation? And 
why should a girl going into dietetics, for example, or commercial 
foods work, or nutrition research, be required to take courses in 
clothing and textiles??? Another writes: ‘“‘The articles... 
seem to mark a return to the real meaning of home economics 
rather than to emphasis on ascorbic acid, nicotinic acid, ribo- 
flavin, and vitamins in general, which belong in nutrition. The 
value of vitamins is enhanced, I am sure, by good family manners 
and interesting conversation at the family table.” 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Vol. 35, January 1945 


* Foods for tomorrow's lunchrooms. A. M. Macfarlane.—p. 56. 

Tomerrow’s Lunchrooms. The war will bring about many 
changes in food habits. Frozen cooked foods will be in more 
common use. In the school lunchroom the same type of skilled 
cooks will not be neeced, less space will be needed for storage and 
prepara ion as the food will come already processed. School 
lunchroom managers will be able to concentrate their energies 02 
better nutrition. The processors of dehydrated foods will con- 
tinue to improve their products. It is thought that dehydration 
in the postwar period will almost entirely take the place of sul- 
drying for dehydrated fruits are less subject to spoilag2 than the 
sun-dried. Al‘nost all fresh meat will be delivered “prefabricated,” 
with the bones and excess fat removed at the source of supply. 
A meat-cutter or butcher in food establishments, therefore, wil 
be unnecessary. 
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Ste J Votes 


Executive Beard, American Dietetic Association. At the mid- 
vear meeting, Chicago, February 16-17, the Board decided to 
proceed with tentative plans for an annual meeting this year, 
pending the possibility that the travel situation may ease by the 
time the convention would normally be held. In any event it is 
planned to hold a meeting of the House of Delegates, with attend- 
ance possibly limited to one delegate from each state empowered 
with the proxy vote or votes of other delegates from the respective 
states. 

Acting upon the recommendation of the Finance Committee, 
the Board authorized the investment of $5,000 from the Life 
Membership Fund in government bonds. 

The Secretary announced that the Association membership, as 
of February 16, totaled 6742. 

The Educational Director stated that 8 training courses had 
been inspected since October 1944, comprising 5 courses already 
listed and 3 new courses. 

In view of a more than 10 per cent increase in the 1945 circulation 
of the JouRNAL over that for 1944, with no relief in the 10 per cent 
cut in paper allotment effective in 1944, the Editor’s reeommenda- 
tion that the matter be adjusted by combining two additional 
issues, September and October, was approved by the Board. 
Present plans, therefore, call for combined July-August and 
September-October issues. 

The Executive Secretary reported a very lively interest inthe 
new brochure, Dietetics As A Profession, over 1400 copies having 
been sold, at 25 cents each, while the books, Care of Food Service 
Equipment and Quantity Food Service Recipes, published under 
the auspices of the Association, are maintaining a steady and 
consistent sales record. 

As Director of the Placement Bureau, the Executive Secretary 
stated that 550 openings were listed against 102 active registrants. 

Other matters discussed, of general interest to the membership, 
included the enrichment program, a proposed annual memorial 
award for outstanding achievement, the Association’s public rela- 
tions program, the civil service status of dietitians, the new manual 
for officers of state dietetic associations, membership applications 
requiring action of the Board, the Army and Veterans Adminis- 
tration training programs for dietitians, the compilation of the 
history of the Association in book form, and plans and activities 
of the four sections of the Association. The Board also passed 
on requirements for qualified course directors. 

British. Dietetic Association Extends Invitation to American 
Dietitians .in England..: Miss.Simmonds; secretary of the British 
Association, 19 Porchester Square, London, W.2, writes to the 
Editor of this JouRNAL as follows: ‘‘We are very conscious of the 
fact that there are a considerable number of members of your 
Association at present stationed in this country. We have met a 
number of them from time to time, but we should like them all to 
know that they would be warmly welcomed as temporary mem- 
bers of this Association and that we should like to receive them at 
all our Association meetings. My committee has instructed me to 
ask you to put a notice in your journal inviting all American 
dietitians in this country to get in touch with me at the above 
address. If they will do this I shall see that all notices of meet- 
ings, news-letters, etc. are circulated to them. We hope most 
sincerely that we may get to know as many of your members as 
possible. Our next meeting is to be our Annual General Meeting 
which will take place on April 21 in London.”’ 

Angels of Bataan. The Washington Sunday Star, February 25, 
carried an account of the landing at Hamilton Field, Calif., of 68 
‘‘angels of Bataan’’—Army nurses and specialists and Red Cross 
workers. Accompanying the article were pictures of the returning 
heroines, including a closeup of Lt. Ruby Motley, dietitian. This 
first group to be returned to the United States was rescued from 
Santo Tomas internment camp in Manila February 2. They were 
taken to Letterman General Hospital for physical checkup and 
treatment prior to returning to their homes. Major Maude 
Davidson, chief nurse of the group, was quoted as stating that 
the Japanese kept them and their 900 soldier patients in Cor- 
regidor’s tunnels with the air blowers turned off for seven days 
after surrender, after which the soldiers were sent to Bilibid Prison 
and the nurses to the civilian camp. When the nurses were rescued 
they were each given a one-rank promotion by General MacArthur. 
It is assumed that Lt. Motley, who it is understood served at 
Bataan in a civilian capacity prior to the granting of commissions 
to dietitians, received her military rank at that time. 

Approved Courses for Student Dietitians. Additional courses 
approved by the Executive Board of the American Dietetic 


Association at its February meeting, as announced by Lucille 
Refshauge, are the following: Allegheny General Hospital, 
Pittsburgh, Ruth Silvester, course director; Charity Hospital 
of Louisiana, New Orleans, Sister Euphemia, course director; 
Lawson General Hospital, Atlanta, Capt. Hilda Lovett, course 
director. At the same time, two courses were withdrawn from 
the approved list, namely, Colorado General Hospital, Denver 
(effective July 1); and Western Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh. 
Miss Refshauge has notified heads of home economics departments 
that, with the accelerated program in both the college and hos- 
pital, students are to be appointed three times a year for the dura- 
tion: April 15, August 15, and December 15. Each letter con- 
firming the appointment of a student should reach the head of the 
home economics department on or before April 15, August 15, and 
December 15. A carbon of the letter confirming the appointment 
should be attached for the department’s files. In turn, the 
student must reply to the director of the approved course to which 
she has been assigned within one week following the appointment 
dates specified above. Should a student fail to be placed after 
filing her first three applications, she should write immediately 
to the Educational Director, American Dietetic Association, 
620 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. The Chicago office of the 
Association acts as a clearinghouse and will be able to suggest 
to the student other openings still available. Students who 
wish government appointments in the Army, Veterans Administra- 
tion, or U. 8. Public Health Service hospitals, should make ap- 
plication through the U.S. Civil Service Commission on Form 87. 

A Corps of Dietitians for the Veterans Administration. A 
copy of H.R. 1661 to establish ‘‘a permanent veterans’ medical 
and hospital service in the Veterans Administration (mentioned 
in this JouRNAL for March, p. 154) discloses the following under 
Section 9: ‘“The Corps of Dietitians shall consist of the following 
members: One officer with the rank of lieutenant colonel, seventy- 
three officers with the rank of major, one hundred and sixty-six 
officers with the rank of captain, two hundred and thirty-five 
officers with the rank of first lieutenant, and three hundred and 
twenty-five officers with the rank of second lieutenant.’’ 

The number of officers in the Corps of Dietitians to be ap- 

pointed to the rank of major corresponds to that under the Nurse 
Corps component; whereas under the latter there would be 160 
officers with the rank of captain, 800 with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant, 15,000 as second lieutenant, while the superintendent of 
nurses would hold the rank of colonel. 
... The Dietitian .in: Brazil... In a letter to Mable MacLachlan, 
director of an approved training course for dietitians at University 
of Michigan Hospital, Ann Arbor, one of her graduate students, 
the former Millicent Schwendeman, now Mrs. Roberto Meneze 
de Oliveira, 762 Av. Atlantica, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, writes, 
“T was asked to organize a workable dietary program at the Hos- 
pital Central da Aeronautica and did so, presenting a plan of 
normal and special diets, modified according to the food habits 
and preferences of the Brazilian people and with regard to the 
foodavailable. Itheninstructed the nurse in charge of the kitchen 
as to menu making and writing of diets; lectured (in Portuguese, 
of course) on the purpose and use of each diet to the doctors on 
the staff; and helped the kitchen employees to fill the dietary 
orders correctly. As yet, we are having some difficulty in distribu- 
tion of food, writing of menus, etc., but great progress has already 
been made. I spend only one morning each week in checking the 
menus with the nurse in charge and observing the execution of our 
plans, and intend to retire as soon as I am satisfied that every- 
thing is going well. I was consulted when the diets of the Police 
Hospital were replanned and made various suggestions and cor- 
rections in the outline. As yet this plan has not been put into 
practice so 1 do not know what problems might arise.” 

Subcommittee on Nutrition and Industrial Fatigue, N.R.C. 
According to word reteived from Dr. Robert S. Goodhart, the 
National Research Council has established a subcommittee on 
nutrition and industrial fatigue, of which Dr. Goodhart is chair- 
man. The subcommittee has been assigned the collection, re- 
view and publication of pertinent data regarding the nutrition 
and feeding of industrial workers and will upon occasion take 
steps to stimulate research in this field. 

Correction. Professor Pedro Escudero, Director General, 
Instituto Nacional de la Nutrition, Buenos Aires, calls attention 
to an error on p. 675, this JourNaL for November 1944, on which 
it is stated that the course for dietitians sponsored by the institute 
covers two years. The course is a three-year course, accordin 
to Professor Escudero, the first two of which are devoted to norm: 
nutrition, the third to diet in disease. 
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English farmers’ wives believed 


hatching more successiul 


when they set 
an odd number 


of eggs beneath 


Mast a Swersiiltan! What proof was 
there that hens didn’t manage an even number 
of eggs just as well? None! Just as there is 
no truth in the notion that it is unsafe to 
leave food in the opened can. 


As you know, the canning process sterilizes 
both the food and the can. Therefore, to keep 
the unused portion of any food for a day or so, 
no other container — unless it has been steril- 
ized —can be any safer than the can. It may 
be more convenient to store food in a dish or 
bowl. However, the principal rules for keeping 
food are —keep it cool and keep it covered. 


As you will agree, if full nutritional benefits 





are to be derived from the use of appetizing, 
low-cost canned foods, such mistaken notions 
must be corrected. You who play such an 
important part in forming dietary habits are 
in a position to help. We urgently request 
your support. 


We have prepared a very brief booklet which 
answers, simply and authoritatively, the most 
important questions commonly asked concern- 
ing commercially canned foods, their prepara- 
tion and use. For your free copy drop a card to 


THE CAN MANUFACTURERS’ INSTITUTE, INC. 
60 East 42ND STREET 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Lt. Virginia L. Weitz, M.D.D., A.U.S., R-448, died as a result of 
an airplane crash at Cordova, Neb., September 24, 1944. Lt. 
Weitz attended Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 1936-38, received 
the bachelor of science degree from Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1940, and completed the approved training course for 
dietitians at Miami Valley Hospital, Dayton. 

Nurses and Dietitians in Veterans Hospitals. According to the 
Journal of the American Medical Association for February 17, 
George E. Ijans, assistant administrator, Veterans Administra- 
tion, advised the House Military Affairs Committee that the 
current drive for Army nurses has had an almost disastrous effect 
on veterans hospitals. ‘‘Nurses have left in droves,” said Mr. 
Ijans, adding, ‘‘We have asked Secretary of War Stimson three 
times to commission our nurses so they will stay with us.”” World 
War II veterans are pouring into veterans hospitals. The present 
patient load includes 15,722 World War II patients; and 2897 more 
wounded men were turned over from Army and Navy hospitals 
last month. Mr. Ijans said he favored a draft of dietitians and 
technicians with nurses. 

Major Burns Inspecting Hospitals. According to The Army 
and Navy Journal for February 3, Col. Florence A. Blanchfield, 
Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, Maj. Helen C. Burns, Direc- 
tor of Dietitians, and Maj. Emma Vogel, Director of Physical 
Therapists, were reported to be in the European Theater of Opera- 
tions, inspecting hospitals in that area. 

Food Technology Division at M.I.T. According to the New York 
Times, a division of food technology has been established at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology to study problems of world 
food production and the improvement of products and methods for 
retaining natural flavors and nutritive elements in processed foods. 
The program will be directed by Dr. Bernard E. Proctor and will 
consist of a 5-year course offering special opportunities for return- 
ing servicemen. 

Public Health Course. Rutgers University and the New Jersey 
State Department of Health are currently conducting a special 
public health course in Food Sanitation and Control for the benefit 
of health officers, food inspectors and distributors, restaurant 
managers, teachers, dietitians, and others, meeting once a week 
for 10 weeks. Classes began February 21, according to WFA’s 
publication, Industrial Nutrition Service. 

Research in Geriatrics. Financed by a grant of $30,000 from 
the Albert and Mary Lasker Foundation and $85,000 contributed 
by the Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, a study on the process of 
aging will be conducted by Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons. The New York Times reports that the 
Department of Pathology will consider the underlying process of 
aging which results in gradual loss of ability and in the progres- 
sively increasing death rate as years pass, the mechanism by which 
fat is deposited in the arterial walls as part of arteriosclerosis, the 
depositing of collagen in arterial walls, the changes in tissue 
metabolism with increasing age, changes in circulation and capil- 
lary permeability, renewal of worn-out tissues, and enzyme con- 
tent of tissues. 

Vitamin Research Institute Organized in New York. According 
to the New York Herald Tribune this preliminary meeting, Janu- 
ary 29, was attended by representatives of 40 companies in the 
field. Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, president of Winthrop Chemical 
Company, New York, a member of the organizing group, was 
reported as stating that “‘the activities would take three general 
forms: laboratory studies of vitamin deficiencies; clinical de- 
ficiency inquiries, including greater study of the so-called border- 
line deficiency cases; and epidemiological investigations into such 
subjects as the incidence of deficiencies among various income, 
geographical and occupational groups.’’ The objectives of the 
newly organized institute include these: To promote and en- 
courage the study of problems in nutrition, particularly as they 
relate to vitamins, toward the end that the health and welfare of 
mankind may be improved through better nutrition. To study, 
adopt and recommend standards of publicity practices for use in 
connection with the sale of vitamin products and to discourage 
improper practices in connection therewith. 

Community Nutrition Course. A 9-month postgraduate course 
in community nutrition has been instituted in Toronto, sponsored 
by the Canadian Dietetic Association and administered by the 
Toronto Nutrition Service Council, according to the Canadian 
Home Economies Newsletter, January 1945. The bursaries for the 
course have been provided by the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association. Students taking the course will gain experience 
with the nutrition services of the following agencies: Visiting 
Homemaker’s Association, Departments of Health and Welfare 
of the City of Toronto, Toronto Board of Education, Red Cross 
Society, Women’s Institute branch of the Ontario Department of 
Agriculture, Toronto Milk Foundation, the Health League, and 
the Dental College. All universities in Canada which give ap- 
proved courses in household science have been notified of these 
scholarships. 


Advisory Group on Veterans Affairs. Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
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Hines has announced a special medical advisory group to the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. The group numbers 15 mem- 
bers, among them, Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, American College 
of Surgeons, and member of the Advisory Committee, American 
Dietetic Association. According to the release, one of the primary 
problems is securing and training the highly qualified professional 
and subprofessional personnel needed to care for the increased 


‘number of hospital patients and expanding outpatient group 


coming to the Veterans Administration. 

Veterans Hospitals. According to the Journal of the American 
Medical Association, February 10, a Washington branch of g 
veterans organization has had its criticism of Veterans Adminis- 
tration handling of veterans hospitals placed in the Congressional 
Record. It charges that ‘‘bureaucratic obstructionism, red tape, 
and simple inertia’? emanate from the office of veterans affairs, 
A spokesman is quoted as saying that ‘‘Under the policies of 
General Hines many thousands of sick and disabled veterans have 
been deprived of urgent hospitalization and medical care. Hig 
figures show that his administration has seen fit to add only 8404 
beds to its existing facilities throughout the United States since 
Pearl Harbor. Nothing should be left undone to provide reason- 
able care for our veterans to help in their rehabilitation physically, 
educationally, industrially, and in any other way.’’ 

Industrial Feeding. Making the Most of Meat in Industrial 
Feeding is the title of a new pamphlet just published by WFA for 
food managers in industrial plants, restaurants, hotels, hospitals, 
and other institutions. The pamphlet discusses such problems as 
balancing ration points, using utility beef, handling and storin 
meat, methods of cooking, and recipes for meat extenders oa 
alternates, for 100 and 500 servings. Single copies may be ob- 
tained by anyone in charge of institutional feeding from the Office 
of Information, WFA, Washington 25, D. C. or from regional WFA 
offices in New York, Atlanta, Dallas, Chicago, or San Francisco. 

The American Red Cross in Hartford, Conn., has been working 
on nutrition education with industrial groups, according to WFA’s 
monthly publication, Industrial Nutrition Service. One hundred 
nurses at the Pratt-Whitney Aircraft Corporation were given a 
nutrition course. The Hartford Chapter has also completed its 
second modified nutrition course for restaurant and cafeteria 
operators in cooperation with the local chamber of commerce, 
electric light company, gas company, and the Board of Health. 
Average attendance for each of the sessions has been 45. 

The Industrial Welfare Division, Department of Labour and 
National Service, 129 Swanston St., Melbourne, Australia, has 
released the following publications: Planning Cafeterias for 
Australian Industry (price £1); Standard Recipes for Industrial 
Cafeterias (price 10s.). Others, including Operating Cafeterias 
in Australian Industry and Food for the Factory Worker, are now in 
preparation. 

School Lunches. Two booklets on the school lunch recently 
distributed by WFA to members of the Michigan State Nutrition 
Committee are: Handbook for Workers in School-Lunch Programs 
With Special Reference to Volunteer Service (NFC-3), USDA, 
1943; and School Lunches a Wartime Necessity—A Report of the 
State Advisory Committee on School Lunches, Bull. 3045, Instrue- 
tional Service Series, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Mich., 1943. 

More Cheddar cheese will be available to municipally-operated 
kitchens preparing free or low-cost lunches for school children | 
as a result of an action by OPA authorizing a service wholesalers’ 
markup for cheese delivered to premises supplying these kitchens. 
No markup was provided for deliveries to warehouses and other 
places distributing the cheese to school kitchens. 

New York Institute of Clinical Oral Pathology. An open meeting 
of the Institute will be held at the New York Academy of Medicine 
April 30, at 8:15 p.m., during which a symposium, A Survey of the 
Antibiotic Problem, will be presented by outstanding investigators 
in the field. 

National Food Situation. Unoccupied space in refrigerated 
storage warehouses was more plentiful February 1 than it had been 
since July 1943, reflecting an out-movement of practically all 
commodities, especially apples, pears, fish, shell eggs, and lard. 
With the exception of stocks of pork and lard which were below 
average and of frozen fruits and vegetables which were above 
average, the holdings of the majority of commodities were in line 
with normal holdings for the first time in well over a year, accord- 
ing to WFA’s Cold Storage and Holdings Report. 

The new set-aside percentages for canned citrus juices (effective 
Feburary 17) based on last year’s pack, are as follows: grapefruit 
juice 41% (increased from 39); orange juice 56% (30); and blended 
orange and grapefruit juice 49% (32). The emergency order pro- 
hibits the sale, shipment or delivery of these canned juices pro- 
duced in Florida and Texas, except to the armed services. 

WFA has increased the set-aside quota of rice in the southern 
states and in California to 60% of all milled rice of acceptab: 
grades in both areas. Contracts have been made for unpolished 
rice, and WFA expects to purchase some rice of grades and quali- 
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AMERIGAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


@ Long time public acceptance of 
the nutritive value of nonfat milk 
solids by physicians, nutritionists, 
home economists, bakers and con- 
sumers makes this product one of 
the most essential ingredients of 
high-quality bread and other foods. 

Coupled with its exceptional nu- 
trition story of supplying essential 
vitamins, minerals and proteins 
from a natural source is the added 
appetite appeal which nonfat milk 
solids contributes to bakery prod- 
ucts and so many other items in 
institutional cooking. 

You can satisfy the desire for 
nutritious, flavorful, tasty bread, 
for example, by using 6 pounds of 
non-fat dry milk solids to each 100 
pounds of flour. Six per cent 
supplies the qualities that are 
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ties other than the acceptable grades. Much of the rice in excess 
of previous WFA requirements will be for the armed forces and for 
civilians in areas which are normally supplied from territories still 
under Japanese control. Slightly less rice than was previously 
expected will be available for domestic consumption. However, 
rice stocks in domestic trade channels are adequate for present 
needs, according to WFA. 

Increased government needs for canned fish, pointing to heavier 
set-aside quotas from the 1945 pack than were required from the 
1944 pack, were discussed at a meeting of WFA’s Canned Fish 
Industry Advisory Committee in Washington in February. 
Canned fish production for the coming season was estimated at 
about the same figure as last year. It is anticipated that the 
1945 set-aside figures will amount to at least 75% of the total pack 
of salmon, pilchards, herring, and mackerel. WFA has added to 
the list of foods under import control canned salmon; canned 
herring, smoked or kippered, or in tomato sauce; canned sardines 
and other herring. This action, effective February 15, in line 
with Combined Food Board allocations, is expected to prevent 
diversion to the United States of supplies allocated by the Board 
to other areas. 

The January National Food Situation (distributed February 
23) states that the total disappearance of food produced in or im- 
ported into the United States was 35% higher in 1944 than in 
1935-39. Although nearly all this increase in disappearance was 
made possible by larger prodygtion, a small part of it came from 
a marked depletion of commercial stocks. These stocks, which 
had become quite large by the end of 1941, were reduced last year 
below the 1935-39 average. The reduction in stocks more than 
offset the decrease in food imports from 1935-39 to 1944. About 
21% of the 1944 food disappearance consisted of takings by the 
armed forces, lend-lease, exports and shipments (two thirds of the 
exports to the armed forces and one third to other noncivilian 
food uses), the remaining 79% by civilians. 

Civilian food consumption in 1944 is now estimated to have 
been 9% above 1935-39, a record figure. Fruits and vegetables 
produced in town and city gardens are not included in these esti- 
mates. These gardens have contributed considerable quantities 
during the war. Even if Victory Garden production in 1945 is 
as large as in 1943 and 1944, the total supply of food available for 
civilians from commercial and home production in 1945 would 
provide for a little lower level of nutrition than the peak year 1944. 
However, the 1945 nutrition level would still be considerably 
higher than in the prewar period (1935-39). Over-all food supplies 
in 1945 will still be above the 1935-39 level, but supplies of some of 
the most popular foods, including butter, cheese, condensed and 
evaporated milk, lamb and mutton, potatoes and sweet potatoes, 
and dry beans will continue smaller than average consumption in 
those years on a per capita basis. Even with these reductions, 
total food supplies for civilians will remain fairly large because 
of increases since before the war in the supplies of fluid milk, eggs, 
citrus fruits, canned fruit juices, peanuts, margarine, ice cream 
and milk by-products such as cottage cheese, chocolate milk, 
and dry skim milk. Various tables in this issue show production, 
consumption, food prices, etc. 

Moisture and Keeping Quality of Dehydrated Vegetables. Keep- 
ing quality of dehydrated vegetables increases markedly with a 
decrease in the moisture content, according to tests made at the 
Western Regional Research Laboratory, USDA. 

Dehydrated vegetables lowered in moisture content beyond 
present commercial attainments have been found to retain their 
quality proportionally better, without refrigeration as a protective 
measure, according to L. B. Howard of the laboratory staff. Al- 
though vegetables dehydrated by present commercial methods are 
serving their purpose, they are still subject to deterioration during 
storage, especially if they must meet the hazard of high tempera- 
tures for prolonged periods. Lower moisture contents are 
attainable only through a limited number of measures, requiring 
additional costs. Of the methods now available, the use of the 
‘‘in-package’”’ desiccant, or drying agent, such as calcined lime held 
in moisture-permeable packages, seems to offer the most promise. 
A package of desiccant placed in a can with dehydrated vegetables 
and held there under seal will continue to remove moisture from 
the dried vegetables during storage and transportation. In the 
tests at the Western Laboratory, sufficient time had not elapsed 
to indicate appreciable deterioration in experimental packages 
held at room temperature and containing desiccating material. 
So-called accelerated tests, in which packages containing desiccants 
were held at temperatures much higher than room temperature, 
indicated that several years may elapse before appreciable de- 
terioration will occur in those held at common storage tempera- 
tures. Details of mechanical handling of packages containing 
desiccant material are being worked out. 

Canning Sugar. A tightened home canning sugar program for 
the 1945 season was announced February 21 by Price Administra- 
tor Chester Bowles. Features of the program are: On the basis 
of actual need, all sugar for home canning will be obtained by 
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applying to local War Price and Rationing Boards. OPA Form 
R-341 will be supplied by the boards, requiring information about 
amount of canning done last year and the expected quantity for 
this year, and containing suggestions for estimating needs. Spare 
Stamp 13 from War Ration Book Four is to be attached to the 
form. No ration stamps per se will be good for canning sugar, 
For canning fruits or fruit juices, the allowance will be on the 
basis of 1 lb. sugar for each 4 qt. to be canned. The total allow- 
ance will not exceed 20 Ib. per person, or 160 lb. to a single family, 
Within the maximum allowance, only 5 lb. for each person named 
may be allowed for canning vegetables and for making jams, 
jellies, relishes, catsup, etc. Applications will not be accepted 
after October 31. Dates when issuance of coupons will begin 
will be determined by the canning season in each area, by OPA, 
Local boards will issue 5-lb. and 1-lb. home canning sugar coupons 
good through November 30. Mr. Bowles stated that sugar stocks 
were the lowest since the war began, and production and imports 
cannot be measurably increased. He also stated that ‘‘It seems 
certain that much of the sugar [purchased last year on Stamp 40] 
was used for ordinary household purposes, and not for home 
canning.’”’ 

BHNHE suggests that in order to stretch the sugar ration, corn 
syrup may be used to replace up to one third of the sugar in most 
canned fruit; or honey to replace up to one half the sugar. It is 
also possible to put up fruit with no sugar, since it is not essential 
to prevent spoilage. Among the sweet spreads, the fruit butters 
are most economical of sugar. 

Motion Picture on Canning. A 2-reel, 16 mm., sound, Koda- 
chrome film, entitled ‘‘Canning the Victory Crop”’ may be borrowed 
free or purchased (cost approximately $70) from the Motion Pic- 
ture Service, Office of Information, USDA, Washington 25, D. C. 
The picture is an adaptation of a film originally produced by the 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 

Canning Equipment. There are to be no restrictions on the 
manufacture of containers and closures for the 1945 canning 
season, according to WPB, and a considerable inventory is left 
from 1944. It is stated that the 3-piece glass lid type of seal is 
likely to be replaced by the 2-piece metal lid or the zinc Mason 
cap. Jar rings will again be made of synthetic and reclaimed 
rubber, but an effort is being made to improve their quality. 

Community freezer lockers will total about 1,750,000 by mid- 
year. 

Enough metal for about 500,000 enamelware water-bath canners 
has been allotted for the 1945 canning season. They will be only 
one size: holding 7 quart jars, or 9 pint jars, or 4 half-gallon jars, 
and deep enough to cover a standard quart jar with at least 1 in. 
of water. Racks will be of carbon steel. 

Publications on Food Preservation. In addition to the free 
bulletins available from state colleges of agriculture, the following 
may be obtained from the Office of Information, USDA, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.: Home Storage of Vegetables and Fruits; Home Can- 
ning of Fruits and Vegetables; Home Canning of Meat (published 
in February); Take Care of Pressure Canners; Oven Drying; How 
to Prepare Vegetables and Fruits for Freezing; Freezing Meat and 
Poultry Products for Home Use; Preservation of Vegetables by 
Salting or Brining; Pickle and Relish Recipes; Tomatoes on Your 
Table (contains marmalade and relish recipes); Curing Pork 
Country Style; Home-Built Electric Dehydrator (including drying 
instructions for fruits and vegetables). 

Estimating Yield of Fresh and Canned Products. Approximate 
figures suggesting the number of feet of garden row required to 
yield 1 bushel of garden produce are given in USDA’s Food and 
Home Notes, February 19, as follows: pole snap beans, 50 ft.; 
bush snap beans, 100 ft.; Lima beans, 150 ft.; beets, 50 ft.; carrots, 
50 ft.; spinach, 50 ft.; other greens, 30 to 50 ft.; tomatoes, 50 ft. 
Good yields should do better than these average figures, but it 18 
safer to count on conservative estimates, it is stated. A table 
of approximate yields in quarts of canned goods from a bushel, a8 
picked, of various vegetables is included in the same issue, sub- 
stantially the same as that reproduced on page 492, this JouRNAL 
for July-August 1944. The latter also contained figures for sever 
fruits. 

Potatoes and Vitamin C. Recently scientists of the Maine 
Experiment Station and USDA tested 54 varieties of Maine-grown 
potatoes for vitamin C. They found that all of them, when fresh 
and raw, ranked equal to ripe field-grown tomatoes in vitamin C. 
These tests showed that some varieties were almost twice as Te 
in this vitamin as others. Important commercial varieties, for 
example, contained from 22 to 39 mg. ascorbic acid per 100 gm. 
fresh weight, German varieties 22 to 40 mg. per 100 gm. In gen- 
eral, the pink-eyed and pink-skinned varieties tended to be low 
vitamin C. These high values apply mainly to the period within 
2 to 3 months of harvest. 

Frozen Spread. A unique spread among jams and jelly products 
has been developed at the Western Regional Laboratory, USDA, 
according to Food and Home Notes, February 19. The new spread, 
uncooked, cold-processed, jelled frozen fruit, retains the natur 
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LET’S KEEP THESE LIFE-LINES FLOWING 


They must stretch as far as that map- blood plasmo’s benefits. Stocks, col- 
speck you read about this morning. To lected here in peace, saved countless 
that hospital tent in the jungle’s green lives one tragic December Sunday. Now 
twilight. Some day, to Japan itself. Yes, . .. over three years later. the need 


these life-lines have a long, long way 
to go... and only blood from each 
of us, able and proud to give, will keep 
them flowing. 

We in Hawaii, remembering Pearl 
Harbor, have good reason to know 


is fast-mounting. Won't you send your 
blood to bring our wounded men back 
from our world-wide battlefields? Red 
Cross Blood Donor Centers are located 
in many cities. Phone or write today for 
an appointment 


Give now to the Red Cross War Fund. 
R h 
Rest Homes, Clubs, Hospitals, and the Field. 


This advertisement contributed by the 
Heweiian Pineapple Company. Ltd. 
producers of Dole Pineapple Products 


The entire nation owes a great debt of gratitude tothe _interest in the Red Cross Blood Donor Centers, the 
medical profession for what it has done in the develop- | Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd., scheduled the 
ment of blood plasma for our Armed Forces. In appre- _ advertisement above in full color pages in recent issues 
ciation for this life-giving service, and to help intensify _ of leading national magazines. 
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color, flavor and nutritive value of the ripe fruit, uses less sugar, 
yet has the desired texture for spreading. Tests showed that 
fruit with a pronounced characteristic flavor is suitable for making 
into ‘frozen jam’’—blackberries, dewberries, cranberries, guava, 
plums, raspberries and strawberries. 

Use of Ascorbic Acid to Preserve Color. Recently commercial 
packers of frozen fruit have been experimenting with the use of 
ascorbic acid to prevent discoloration of sliced peaches during 
preparation for quick-freezing. It has been reported in Food and 
Home Notes that USDA scientists have suggested that the use 
of this and similar antioxidants in processing fruit for freezing is 
a promising line of research. The added vitamin C not only in- 
creases the nutritive value of the fruit but it may help protect the 
natural vitamin C and the natural flavor. Synthetic ascorbic acid 
is so low in cost that it adds little to the expense of processing. 
Even the best methods now in general use for preventing discolora- 
tion have several disadvantages. The use of heat causes the fruit 
to soften and lose weight and requires expensive cooling equip- 
ment. Chemicals such as sulfur dioxide must be used with great 
care or they alter the flavor of the fruit. 

Rationing and Price Control. The number of overcharges on 
food items at retail have dropped approximately 25% from a year 
ago, representing savings to housewives of about $200,000,000 as a 
result of enforcement activity by local War Price and Rationing 
Boards and the OPA enforcement staff, Price Administrator 
Chester Bowles has announced. OPA’s drives against price and 
rent violations are being stepped up in every town where they 
occur, but particularly in a few areas. He cited Norfolk, Buffalo, 
Providence, Pittsburgh, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Newark, N. J., 
among the sections of the country where ‘‘violations continue 
serious and dangerous.’’ Shoppers cooperating with local War 
Price and Rationing Boards are taking over a large part of the 
enforcement job at the retail level. 

According to the January Demand and Price Situation, con- 
sumer food costs in large cities during the fall months were slightly 
lower than in midsummer, while nonfood costs increased. The 
largest increases in living costs during the year 1944 were in house 
furnishings and clothing, although costs of all groups except food 
have increased somewhat. 

Ceiling prices on live cattle were announced January 29, bring- 
ing under definite ceilings the only important basic food commod- 
ity that had not been under direct price control. Taken together 
with the broader meat rationing program, OPA states, the new 
livestock ceilings should give greater assurance to each housewife 
that she will receive her fair share of all grades of beef, including 
the top grades, at fair prices. 

Point values of lard, shortening, salad and cooking oils, and 
margarine were increased by OPA February 25 because of a tight 
supply situation. The slaughter of hogs, and consequently, the 
production of lard, is substantially below a year ago, and below 
1945 anticipated production, and lard set aside for war uses is 
absorbing a large percentage of all federally-inspected lard pro- 
duction. 

Ration Bank Accounts. A recent change in OPA regulations 
authorizes district offices to close the ration bank accounts of 
institutional or industrial users who overdraw their accounts. A 
serious leak in the previous rationing system stemmed from abuse 
of ration banking privileges through issuance of ration checks 
drawn on insufficient ration credit bank balances. 

Navy Kitchenware for Civilians. Ceiling prices have been es- 
tablished on 3 types of new kitchen utensils which the Navy has 
turned over for sale to civilians, OPA announced February 17. 
They are: broiler, carbon steel, 11 x 15 in., retail price, $1.40; 
covered saucepan, carbon steel, 8 qt., $3.50; kitchen knife, carbon 
steel, 104-in. blade, $.50. Approximately 20,000 of each item are 
being sold. 

Washing Milk Containers. An advance rinse in clear, cold 
water will save time and trouble in washing dishes and glasses 
that have held milk, as well as clothes, tablecloths and towels on 
which milk has been spilled, home economists of USDA remind us. 
It is commonly known that calcium forms an insoluble curd with 
the soap in the dishwater which affects not only the looks but 
also the sanitation of the container; the protein also makes clean- 
ing difficult, because the heat of the dishwater hardens or coagu- 
lates it, making a film that is difficult to wash off the surface. 
Similarly, milk on clothes, disheloths, tablecloths and towels may 
'cave a stubborn stain after washing. Hence, if milky dishes and 
fabrics are rinsed with clear, cold water before coming in contact 
with warm soapy water much of the calcium and protein will be 
carried away and washing will be satisfactory. Cans and pans 
may be washed after rinsing with one of the cleansing agents sold 
for this purpose, most of which also remove ‘‘soapstone’”’ if it has 
already formed. 

Cancer Control Month. Again, as authorized by Congress, 
April will be observed as Cancer Control Month in the United 
States. This year the American Cancer Society plans a particu- 
arly intensive campaign to raise $5,000,000 and has combined with 
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other cancer groups in an effort to fight the disease on five fronts, 
namely, education, treatment, research, preventive clinics, and 
care in the advanced stages of the disease. Dr. Clarence C. Little 
managing director of the society, reports: ‘“‘Today research 
against cancer stands on the threshold of new and great advances, 
It has already given us ways of producing and of controlling the 
production of the disease in laboratory animals. It has begun to 
give us knowledge of how cancer cells differ from normal cells, 
Never before have we understood so well how to organize for the 
detection of precancerous conditions or to identify cancer in its 
early and curable stages.’? Contributions large and small are 
urgently needed. 

Dietitians Wanted. According to an announcement of the Logs 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission received February 21, 
too late for including in the March JouRNAL, under the caption 
‘‘Work Opportunities’ open competitive examinations were being 
held for various positions, including that of dietitian. Require- 
ments included graduation from an accredited college with major 
in home economics, dietetics, or foods and nutrition; plus comple- 
tion of an ‘“‘approved hospital, administrative or clinic course in 
dietetics,’’ or one year’s technical dietetic experience in hospital 
or clinic. Salary offered was $180 to $217.20 per month for a 48- 
hour week, and applications were to be filed by March 7. Among 
other openings was that of ‘“‘kitchen helper’’ at a salary of $132 
to $157.20 per month for a 48-hour week. 

Institute of Inter-American Affairs. Reorganization of the 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs has been announced by its 
directors, following the election of Maj. Gen. George C. Dunham 
as president, succeeding Nelson A. Rockefeller, who resigned upon 
his appointment as Assistant Secretary of State in charge of rela- 
tions with the American republics and who will act as chairman of 
the board of directors of the institute. Other officers and board 
members are listed in the February issue of Inter-American Eco- 
nomic News, released by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs. Current basic economy operations adminis- 
tered by the institute, an agency of the Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, comprise health, sanitation, and food 
supply programs, centered mostly around bases where the armed 
forces of the United Nations are stationed, in areas producing 
strategic materials for the united war effort, and along the routes 
of the Pan-American Highway. While the primary objectives of 
the program, which grew out of the Rio de Janeiro meeting of 
foreign ministers in 1942, are designed to meet immediate emer- 
gencies resulting from the war, the emphasis has been shifting 
gradually to the more general development of public health meas- 
ures with long-range mutual benefits. f 

Georgetta B. White Honored. Miss White, head dietitian, 
Freedman’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., was given a surprise 
card shower on the occasion of her twentieth year as a member 
of the food service staff of the hospital. Miss White received 
cards and gifts from many graduates of the approved course for 
student dietitians she directs. 

California Dietetic Association. The program of the January 
meeting, San Francisco Section, included Lavern Owens, director of 
dietetics for state institutions, and Major Miller, U. S. Army 
Recruiting Service, as speakers. The February meeting included 
a tour of the Western Regional Research Laboratories, Albany, 
during which informal talks were given by laboratory staff mem- 
bers, covering the subjects of dehydrated foods as used by the 
armed forces, the postwar market, and ready-to-serve frozen 
foods. Jane Sedgwick has transferred from the California State 
Department of Public Health to the Department of Youth Au- 
thority and Adult Authority as food administrator. Christine 
Heller, formerly of New Mexico, has replaced Miss Sedgwick in 
the State Department of Public Health. 

Elizabeth Frey has been inducted into the Army and is sta- 
tioned at Camp White for basic training. Marguerite Anacher 1s 
in Saipan. Delta Fowler, in the European Theater of Operations, 
reports that she makes ice cream for the soldiers, ward by ward, 
with the patients helping to turn the freezer. Helen Nelson has 
been close to the fighting lines in France. Lts. Edith Yokela and 
Chartley Shugren are now on their way to overseas duty. 1. 
Maxine Allison is now in New Guinea, Lt. Bonita Lahr in France, 
and Doris Forbes in the Hawaiian Islands. Anne Willis, assistant 
club director with the American Red Cross, has been in Italy a0 
Corsica the past few months. é 

Mr. and Mrs. Bartlet (Ruth Potts) announce the birth of twin 
sons in December; Mr. and Mrs. Calhoun (Natalie VanCleve), 
son in October; and Mr. and Mrs. Jansse (Virginia Pierce), 4 
daughter in November. ; 

New appointments include: Mrs. Ardith Kephart, to Childrens 
Hospital, Oakland; Mrs. Francis McCoy, to Providence Hospital; 
Betty Isaac and Mrs. Marion Blank, to Peralta Hospital; Helen 
Ebling, Detroit, to Merritt Hospital, replacing Mrs. Mary May 
Lacy, resigned; Margaret McClure, Alameda County Training 
Course, to Barnes Hospital, St. Louis; Inez Chapman, Permanente 
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but mess-kits safe from germs! 


ES, thanks to Mikroklene, these Army mess-kits 
will come through safely sanitary, free from the 
dangerous bacteria that could easily spread disease! A 
dip in this germicidal rinse turns the trick—disinfects 
eating gear quickly, easily, effectively! 
Mikroklene, unlike many germicides, remains effec- 
tive longer, is slow to become inactivated by soap and 


food residue. And because Mikroklene wets quickly, 
runs off slowly —the solution has more time to act, 
does its work more thoroughly. 


As soon as war ends, Mikroklene will help you— 
by making quick work of disinfecting hand-washed 
glass, silver, china . . . easy work of sanitizing refriger- 
ators, food mixers, stationary equipment! 


MIKROKLENE 


ECONOMICS @@® LABORATORY, INC. 


MAKERS OF SOILAX, SUPER SOILAX, TETROX e¢ GUARDIAN BUILDING, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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Foundation Hospital, to Stillwater, Oklahoma, where she assists 
in the dietary department at the WAVE training station. 

Among the speakers at recent meetings, Santa Barbara Section, 
were Lavern Owens, whose address included a report on the Chi- 
cago convention, and Ada Blake, recruiter for the Pacific Coast 
Area, American Red Cross personnel. Mrs. Ella Hendrick is con- 
ducting a nutrition course at the Red Cross Chapter house. 

At the November meeting, Los Angeles Section, Lt. (j.g.) Kath- 
arine Brown of the Waves related her experience while stationed at 
Key West, Fla., as assistant commissary officer. At the Christmas 
meeting gifts were brought which were sent to the Union Station 
to be presented to service personnel and their families. The 
January meeting was devoted to the subject of Community Educa- 
tion, and Mrs. Florence Hundley, Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, was speaker. The February program included a round- 
table discussion of food, equipment, and personnel problems. 
Lt. Grace E. Johnson writes from Belgium of her experiences in a 
tent hospital. Lt. Bess V. Brennan of the Waves, stationed at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Center, has a new assignment, that of 
planning menus and ordering supplies for the center. She replaces 
Lt. Ruth Reed who is taking a 3-month course in food technology. 

Recent appointments include: Ruth Swift Kuhl, now on the 
office staff of Dr. Harold Snow, San Pedro; Ruth Williams, St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Los Angeles, now chief dietitian, Cottage Hos- 
pital, Santa Barbara; Elizabeth Basom, now on staff of Veterans 
Administration, Palo Alto; Evelyn Leigh, now in charge of the 
dietary department, San Jose Hospital; Ella Martin, Torrance 
Memorial Hospital, now at Riverside Community Hospital; Mrs. 
Wanda Ransom McClelland, now on the staff of Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Hospital; Mrs. Katherine Dow, now in charge of kitchen per- 
sonnel] problems, Seaside Hospital, Long Beach; Delia Forgey, in 
charge of dietary service at Mission Hospital, Huntington Park, 
and Mission Bell Hospital; Agnes Reinke, now at Las Encinas 
Sanitarium, Pasadena; Mrs. Helen Sloane, now at Los Angeles 
General Hospital, replacing Mrs. Jean Miller, retired. 

tecent meetings of the San Diego Section included the presen- 
tation of motion pictures on nutrition and food preservation, a 
discussion of community education in nutrition, a display of pos- 
ters and scrapbooks, and a report on sanitation, the administration 
project for the year. This section has doubled its membership 
during the past year, the latest members including Mrs. Anna 
Mary Lloyd, Jean Sturdevant, Jean Knoblauch, Mrs. Verna Radke 
Anderson, Mrs. Helen Kite, and Annette Mayer. The last two are 
in charge of cafeterias at Consolidated Aircraft. Lt. Audrey 
Oliver is stationed in Italy. Lt. Catherine Hartt, recently 
returned from New Guinea, is now located at Torney General 
Hospital, Palm Springs. Miss Sturdevant, dietitian at San Diego 
Hospital, is conducting a series of 7 lectures on nutrition and 
health at the San Diego Y.W.C.A. She also acts as consultant for 
nutritional problems discovered through physical examinations. 
Mrs. Verna Radke Anderson, assistant at Scripps Metabolic 
Clinic, recently lectured on nutrition before the Red Cross home 
nursing class. Helen B. Anderson has been appointed chairman 
of the Nutrition Council Project on School Lunch Preparation and 
Planning, and Mrs. Una Wood Steen and Mrs. Helen Simon, 
consultants. 

District of Columbia Dietetic Association. The fifth meeting 
of the year was held at Providence Hospital, February 12. Dr. 
Frank Gunderson, executive secretary, Food and Nutrition Board, 
National Research Council, was the speaker. 

Lt. Ruby F. Motley, M.D.D., A.U.S., who was liberated at 
Santo Tomas and has arrived in California, was secretary of the 
District of Columbia Dietetic Association at the time she left for 
her post in the Philippines. 

The Nutrition Service, District of Columbia Chapter of the 
American Red Cross, in cooperation with the Division of Family 
and Child Welfare, Council of Social Agencies, sponsored an Insti- 
tute on Nutrition in Social Work for the case work staff of all 
health and welfare agencies in the District of Columbia. The 
institute consisted of three meetings, the programs of which fol- 
low: February 7, Nutrition and Social Work Problems, J. Ernestine 
Becker, associate in biochemistry, Johns Hopkins University; 
February 14, Budget Standards and Planning, Cornelia Dunphy, 
consultant in home economics, Community Service Society, New 
York; February 20, Education of the Client in Food and Budget 
Management and How a Public Agency Uses a Home Economist, 
Mrs. Felisa J. Bracken, home economics consultant, and Esther 
Lazarus, assistant director, Department of Welfare, Baltimore. 
The institute was planned as a first step toward giving practical 
information to social workers in regard to food and other basic 
needs of individuals, families and institutional groups. It was 
intended to show the place of nutrition and adequate budgets in 
meeting clients’ needs and to help case workers recognize the rela- 
tion of nutrition to many of the problems they meet in case work 
oractice. It was believed that it should also help them to give 

etter direct assistance to clients in the areas of food and budget 
management. There was a morning and afternoon session for 
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each meeting, at which time the speaker repeated her talk. In 
this way, all case workers were able to cover the entire institute. 

Maryland Dietetic Association. The program of the February 
meeting, planned and presented by student dietitians as junior 
members of the association, included the following: Protein Sup- 
plements, and The Future in Dietetics by students from the Johns 
Hopkins training course; Food Specifications, and Infant Formu- 
las, by University Hospital students; How High Calorie and Inter- 
mediate Feedings Are Prepared and Accepted, by Union Memorial 
Hospital students. 

A sound film on modern nutrition with a recorded discussion by 
Drs. Spies, Jolliffe, Sebrell, and Goodhart, was presented at the 
March meeting through the courtesy of E. R. Squibb & Company. 
Books reviewed in this JouRNAL during 1944 and other nutrition 
publications were included in the display exhibit of the company, 

The Diet Therapy Section of the association is working on the 
standardization of a calculated diet instruction form, and as a 
second project, the members are offering their services in an- 
swering inquiries received by various hospitals throughout the 
state concerning therapeutic diets. 

Word has been received that Lt. Mary Eaton, European Theater 
of Operations, was married to Col. Wallace Wendt, in London, 
February 15. Marian Carr, on leave of absence, was married to 
Mr. Raymond Vorce, February 9. 

First Lt. Grace C. Levis has returned from overseas duty after 
serving as dietitian with one of the Johns Hopkins Hospital Units 
for 32 months. She will be at Ft. George Meade for the next few 
months. 

Martha Houghtalling, graduate of the student dietitian training 
course, Michael Reese Hospital, has been appointed to Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, and Louise Green, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, 
is now private patient dietitian at Union Memorial Hospital. 

Barbara Curry, Madge Huff, Margaret Lehman, and Nancy 
Maynard, students of the Army dietitian training course at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital, completed their first 6-month training March 1 
and have been assigned to Bushnell General Hospital, Salt Lake 
City. 

Michigan Dietetic Association. Dr. Howard B. Lewis, pro- 
fessor of biological chemistry, University of Michigan, and mem- 
ber of the State Nutrition Committee and National Research 
Council, spoke at the January meeting of the Ann Arbor group 
on the enrichment program. All local bakers and members of the 
Washtenaw County Nutrition Committee were invited. 

On February 9 a well-attended district nutrition committee 
meeting was held in Jackson. Speakers included Ruth MceCam- 
mon, field consultant, Nutrition Programs Branch, Office of Dis- 
tribution, speaking on, Should Nutrition Committees Continue; 
Dr. Margaret A. Ohlson, Department of Nutrition, Michigan State 
College, Food Habits of Grownups and Children; Alma Swenson, 
Wheat Flour Institute, Enrichment of Flour and Bread; and Mrs. 
Alice H. Smith, supervisor of nutrition, Bureau of Child and 
Maternal Health, State Department of Health, who led a dis- 
cussion on state nutrition committees. 

Marilyn Ott, who recently completed her student training at 
Ohio State University Hospital, has accepted a position as thera- 
peutic dietitian at Saginaw General Hospital. 

New York State Dietetic Association. At the annual Mary 
Swartz Rose Memorial Lecture, Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz, Washing- 
ton, author and consultant in the field of geriatrics, addressed the 
members of the Greater New York Dietetic Association on the 
subject, What is Aging? Helen C. Hamilton, General Foods 
Corporation, was chairman of the meeting. The program of the 
March 5 meeting, held jointly with the New York Hotel Associa- 
tion, included a discussion by Mr. Elmer Wheeler, president, 
Tested Selling Institute, New York. 

Helen Cahill, who left the Woman’s Home Companion to go 
overseas with the American Red Cross, is in the Netherlands East 
Indies in charge of a nurses’ rest camp. Frances Berkeley Floore, 
on leave of absence from the Eastman Kodak Company, flew to 
Cairo, Egypt, and went from there to Athens where she will work 
with the Greek War Relief. Her address is UNRRA Headquar- 
ters, A.P.O. 787, New York. Celeste Latus, formerly dietitian at 
Broadacres Sanitorium, is stationed somewhere in India, and has 
been commissioned a first lieutenant. Dorothy Wells, Marguerite 
Hoole and Frances Guba, former student dietitians at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, are awaiting orders for overseas duty. Carol Stevenson 
has reported for basic training at Camp McCoy, Wisc., after which 
she will go to O’Reilly General Hospital. Lt. Ada Lovett, for- 
merly of Presbyterian Hospital, is assistant commissary officer at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station. 

Recent civilian appointments include: Barbara Correll, for 10 
years dietitian in pediatrics, New York Hospital, to General Foods 
Corporation; Blanche Bohack, formerly medical dietitian, Roches- 
ter General Hospital, to New York Hospital as therapeutic assist- 
ant; Elaine Ching and Iva Moen, Grasslands Hospital, to St. 
Luke’s Hospital, New York; Helen Cooper, Schenectady, and Elsa 
Robinson, Morrisville, to Ellis Hospital, Schenectady; Lesley 
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New evidence on the prevalence 
Of faulty breakfast habits 


roe is one of the weakest links in the 
chain of good nutrition. The reason is the 
neglect that attends the planning and eating of 


breakfast in vast numbers of American homes. 


The extent of this neglect has been revealed 
by increasing evidence. In a nation-wide survey 
among high school and college students, for 
example, over 60% were reported to have had 
an inadequate breakfast or no breakfast on the 


day of the survey. 


Educational efforts being made to improve 


the American breakfast pattern give promi- 


nence to cereal foods for several reasons. They 
offer a wide variety of appetizing forms and 
tastes to tempt the morning appetite—they are 
economical—and they provide important nutri- 
ents that warrant their inclusion as foundation 
foods in breakfast. Their use is commonly 
associated with milk (or butter in the case of 


bread) and to a considerable extent fruit. 


The enrichment of flour and bread, and res- 
toration of cereal breakfast foods has greatly 
broadened the nutritional contribution of cereal 


foods.The charts below suggest their importance. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Makers of GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen-tested” ENRICHED 
FLOUR, BISQUICK, WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX 


... also Drifted Snow “Home Perfected” Flour (sold in the West) 
and Red Band Flour (sold in parts of the South). All our family 
flours are enriched to the new, higher government standards. 
Bisquick contains enriched flour. All our ready-to-eat cereals are 
restored. All these brands are reg. trade marks of General Mills. 


Cerealfoods Aim 


La 
Ys of the * 

(flour, breakfast Calories 
cereals, etc.) make > ALL OTHER FOODS 
the contributions 
shown at the right 
to the average 
American diet 5 
(based on 2800 
calorie pre-war 
diet-data adjusted 
for cooking loss): 


CEREAL 
FOODS 
ied Ex 19) 


ae 


Almost 
Ys of the 
Proteins 


...and—if they 
were all whole 
grain, enriched 


: \ or restored — f \ 
ALL OTHER FOODS | they wouldal- | All OTHER FOODS | 


aE so contribute: 


FOODS 
(28-30 


More than 13 
of three essen- 
tial B-Vitamins 
and Iron a 


*40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron (in relation 
to allowances recommended for a 2800 calorie diet). 
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Brower, formerly at Merrymans Tea House, Knox, to New York 
State College for Teachers as dietitian for Pierce and Sayles Hall; 
Loraine Owen, formerly with the Nutrition Division, American 
Red Cross, to the New York City Department of Health; Ethel 
Flaten, St. Luke’s Hospital, Utica, to Children’s Memorial Hos- 
pital, Chicago. Elva Hiscock, formerly at St. Luke’s Hospital, 
now teaching in Chicago; Mrs. Evelyn D. Weaver, graduate of 
Cornell University, now at St. Peter’s Hospital, Albany, as special 
dietitian and teacher of dietetics. 

Dr. and Mrs. Osear Lanford (Caroline Sherman) have an- 
nounced the birth of a son November 15. Mrs. Lanford is co- 
author with her father, Dr. Henry Sherman, of Essentials of Nutri- 
tion and An Introduction to Foods and Nutrition. The Lanfords 
have two other sons and a daughter. 

North Carolina Dietetic Association. According to the Bulletin, 
January, there is a shortage of dietitians in the state. As many 
as 3000 dietitians, it is said, are needed to help improve the health 
of people in the state, and to maintain high standards in the exist- 
ing and proposed dietary departments. 

Three issues of the Bulletin have been published since Septem- 
ber, with a circulation of 2000. Blanche Tansil, president of the 
association, is editor. 

Over 50 former members of the association are now serving in 
the Army. 

Ohio Dietetic Association. Cleveland Clinic Hospital has been 
using a new type of diet for cardiac and nephritic edema cases, a 
low-salt, neutral ash diet with forced fluids. One patient lost 
40 lb. within a 10-day period. 

The Dayton Dietetic Association held a workshop meeting in 
February. A general discussion was followed by several sympo- 
siums with the following leaders: Diet Therapy, Lt. Aura Louhi, 
Regional Hospital, Patterson Field; Food Administration, Mary 
Moomaw, Frigidaire Corporation; Community Nutrition, Margue- 
rite Krebs, Dairy Council; Professional Education, Mrs. Jac- 
queline Carney. 

Adele Glass, supervisor of school lunchrooms in Mad River 
Township, recently received commendation from the WFA dis- 
trict office for having the best lunchroom program in the district. 

Officers for 1945 in the Canton Dietetic Association are: presi- 
dent, Mary Washington; vice-president, Sister Rose Zaria; secre- 
tary, Reva Mills; publicity chairman, Martha Richardson; 
membership chairman, Grace Fenton. 

Members of the Columbus Dietetic Association recently at- 
tended a joint meeting with the Central Ohio Restaurant Associa- 
tion, at which Alma Swenscn, Wheat Flour Institute, demonstrated 
the making of plain and fancy rolls, fruit bread desserts, etc. 

Glenville Hospital Dietary Department has opened a cafeteria 
which serves 4 meals daily. 

Mrs. Alice Hoover, president, Cleveland Dietetic Association, 
addressed the annual meeting of Industrial Food Service of Can- 
ada, February 9, on Changing Food Habits in Mass Feeding. 
Mrs. Hoover, who is food consultant for Thompson Aircraft 
Products Corporation, has invited Mrs. Florence LaGanke Harris, 
Cleveland home economist and consultant in industrial foods, to 
conduct a course for food supervisors in her organization. 

Jean K. Landefeld, director of dietetics, City Hospital, Akron, 
reports that the volunteer work contributed by the Women’s 
Auxiliary Board of the hospital has been of great assistance to her 
department. 

Elizabeth Scofield, head dietitian, People’s Hospital, is attend- 
ing classes in advanced social psychology at Akron University. 
Mrs. Marcia Weston, assistant dietitian at the same hospital, 
recently addressed the Women’s Board on the lend-lease food 
program. 

Dr. Joseph Warkany, Children’s Hospital Research Founda- 
tion, spoke on Manifestations of Prenatal Nutrition Disturbances 
at the February meeting, Cincinnati Dietetic Association. 

Marian Lage, formerly nutritionist, Dairy Council, Cincinnati, 
has announced her marriage to Mr. William Jackson, Cincinnati. 

Recent appointments and staff changes include: Dorothy Rid- 
ler, nutritionist, Cleveland Welfare Federation, now with Wiscon- 
sin State Department of Health, Madison, working on the dietaries 
of all types of state institutions; Margaret Walsh, Cleveland Red 
Cross Nutrition Service, replaces Miss Ridler; Mary Murphy, 
student dietitian, St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, Minnesota, now 
assistant dietitian, Huron Road Hospital, Cleveland; Arline 
Kurka, head dietitian, St. Alexis Hospital, resigned January 15; 
Mrs. Elsie Borgias, now teaching at St. Alexis Hospital; Millie 
Brooks, graduate of Cornell University who received an M.S. 
degree in nutrition and public health from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, now on the staff of the American Red Cross, Cleveland; 
Elizabeth Sullivan, Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, now nutri- 
tionist, Dairy Council of Milwaukee; Mary Spinney, Colonnade 
Restaurant, Cleveland, now with the Goody-Goody Restaurant; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cunningham, Montefiore Hospital, New York, 
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now at St. Elizabeth Hospital, Dayton; Belle Margolis, now at the’ 
Veterans Administration Hospital, replacing Luvenia Bramblett 
who has been transferred to a veterans hospital in New York; Mrs, 
Jacqueline Carney, now teaching student nurses at Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton; Sarah Mae Graham, Home Extension Serviee, | 
Chicago, now with Canton Dairy Council, replacing Leona Thomp.. 
son, transferred to Oklahoma City Dairy Council; Florence Critz, | 
Akron City Hospital, now at Massillon City Hospital, replacing: 
Mildred McClain who is taking postgraduate work in New Yorks 
Mrs. Jane Stover, graduate of the student training course, Gen. 
eral Hospital, Cincinnati, now assistant dietitian, Holmes Hog.) 
pital, replacing Lt. Pauline Brady. 3 

Youngstown Hospital Association reports that in addition toi 
good fortune in having kept three dietitians for two decades, it: 
has now succeeded in rehiring two former members of the staffy 
Ruth Masood, graduate of Pennsylvania State College, now im 
charge of therapeutic diets and teaching at the Southside Unit, 
and Mrs. Betty Louise Rollins, graduate of Ohio University, in 
charge of the cafeteria, Northside Unit. 

Three students at St. Luke’s Hospital, Cleveland, complet 
training in February—Mary Searavelli, Isaphene Braley, and E] 
Ferris. Miss Braley is now on the staff of Evanston General: 
Hospital, Ill. q 

The following students will enter training at University Hogs) 
pitals, Cleveland, in April: Lucille Bricker, Wayne University? 
Mrs. Ennola Baggenstoss, Montana State University; Margery 
Dewar, Cornell University; Armella Gluhank, Western Reserve 
University; Jean Heeley, Western Reserve University; Margaret) 
Hunsicker, Akron University; Ruth Kosanke, University of Wis- 
consin; Marguerite McLeroy, North Texas State Teachers College, 

Rochester (New York) Dietetic Association. Officers for 19 
are: president, Hortense Virkler, Highland Hospital; vice-presi-. 
dent, Marion Byrne, St. Mary’s Hospital; secretary, Mrs. John 
Jordan, and treasurer, Mrs. Kenneth Skinner, Rochester Institute: 
of Technology. Programs at recent meetings included the follows 
ing speakers and subjects: Leslie Myrtle, Life in Japanese Reloca- 
tion Camps; Lt. M. Irving, M. D. D., A.U.S., The Dietitian in the 
Armed Forces; and Dr. Earl Koos, Changing Food Habits. 3 
the January meeting Mrs. W. Murray, nutrition adviser, Eastm 
Kodak Company, outlined the course for student dietitians im 
industry, as conducted at that plant. ’ 

News From Advertisers and Exhibitors. A wall chart in color 
showing a longitudinal section of a grain of oats, magnified ap 
proximately 70 diameters, has been published by the Quaker Oat 
Company, Chicago. The chart should be highly useful in clas 
in foods. 

A Diet Manual with special food lists and an accompanyin 
printed pad enabling the physician or dietitian quickly to indica 
foods important to the patient has been prepared by the Kellog 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. The manual contains sug 
gestions for the often prescribed light, soft, and liquid diets; high 
vitamin, salt-free, and allergy diets; high and low-residue die 
and diets for nutritional anemia and diabetes mellitus. A table 
described as one to be ‘‘used constantly in prescribing diets fo 
patients needing to lose weight and for diabetics,’’ classifies vege 
tables and fruits in groups of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18% carbohydrates 
Ready-to-eat cereals in special diets are listed for their particul 
nutritive value in each instance. The compilation has been car 
ried through with painstaking thoroughness and will undoubtedly 
prove a boon to the overburdened physician, dietitian, and nut 
tionist. 

Marie Gifford’s Kitchen Service Bulletin No. 80 of Armour 
Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, offers a variety of attraes 
tive recipes incorporating the use of the nutritionally valuable an¢ 
ever-important egg. Golden Rod Eggs, Eggs Benedict, Egg? 
Bacon Savory, and Deviled Eggs with Meat Loaf are attractively 
pictured. 

A new collection of recipe cards for cookies, noodle ring, be 
loaf, and cole slaw, has been prepared by the Irradiated Evapoe 
rated Milk Institute, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Als 
offered for distribution are a folder entitled A Good Breakfast, 4 
Good Beginning, and a list of reprints concerned with infant feed 
ing and various health aspects of the family. "a 

Mary Hale Martin of Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago 9, mmm 
cludes in Kitchen Chatter for February a compilation of statisti 
regarding cling and freestone peaches. Recipes for peach deep 
dish pie, upside-down cake, tarts, and cobblers are suggested. 

Two booklets received March 3 from the National Dairy Cot 
cil, 111 N. Canal St., Chicago 6, are: Ventures, Voyages, Vitam 
an illustrated story, in popular style, of the early history 4 
modern scientific development of the vitamins; and Food and Cay 
for Good Dental Health, depicting tooth development in the chit 
and the importance of good nutrition and dental care. Both @ 
suitable for use with high school children or for general disttit 
tion to the lay public. 
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